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T. Y. CROWELL & CO’S Lonpon : 14 K1nG WILLIAM StT., STRAND. LOVELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. A New Uniform and Limited Edition of Recent Publications 


The Narrative of 
Captain Coignet, Soldier of 
the Empire, 1776-1850. 

An autobiographical account of one of Napo- 


leon’s Body-Guard. Fully Illustrated, 
12mo, half leather, $2.50 ; half calf, $5.00. 


The Portable Commentary. 
By JAMIESON, FAvUSSETT, and BROWN. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $4.v0, 


Real Happenings. 
By Mrs. WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 12mo, booklet 
style, 30 cents. 


Bourrienne’s Memoirs of 


Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Special Limited Edition, with over 100 illus. 
trations. 5 vols., gilt top, half leather, $1.00 


The Robber Count. 


By Jutius WotFr. Translated from the 23d 
German Edition by W. Henry and Elizabeth 
R. Winslow. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Family Manners. 
By ELIzABETH GLOVER, author of *‘ Talks 
about a Fine Art,” etc. Booklet. Half 
cloth, 30 cents. 


Famous European Artists. 
By Mrs. SARAH K. BOLTON, author of ‘* Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous,” etc. With 
portraits of Raphael, Titian, Landseer, 
Reynolds, Rubens, Turner, and others. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, 
46 EAst FouRTEENTH ST.. 


¥UST READY. 

The English and American Mechanic 
An Every-Day Hanp-Booxk ror THE WORK SHOP 
AND THE FACTorRx. 

Containing several thousand Receipts. Rules and Ta- 
bles indispensable to the Mechanic, the Artisan and the 
Manufacturer By B. Frank Van Cleve. A New, Re- 

,—E ed and Improved Edition. Edited by 
Emory Edwards, M.E., Author of ‘The Practical 
Steam Engineer’s Guide,” ** A Catechism of the Marine 
Steam Engine,” etc , etc. Illustrated by 85 engravings. 
One volume, 500 pages, 12 mo, closely printed; the 
matter covering an extremely wide range of useful 
technical information for all classes of mechanics and 
other practical men. 

bin $2.00, free of postage to any address in the 
world. 


Tue Meta Worker's Hanpy-Book 
RECEIPTS Anp PROCESSES. 


Being a collection of Chemical Formulas and Practi- 
cal Manipulations for the working of all the Metals and 
Ss, luding the D ion and Beautifying of 
es manufactured therefrom, as well as their pre- 
servation. Edited from various sources by William T. 
Brannt, editor of ‘‘The Techno-Chemical Receipt 
Book” and “* The Metallic Alloys.” Illustrated by 63 
engravings. One volume, over 500 pages, ramo, ele- 
gantly bound in scarlet cloth, gilt, closely printed, con- 
taining a vast amount of valuable matter on all the 
Metals and Alloys, not to be found in any other book in 
the English language. 
Price $2.50, free of postage to any address in the 


world.. 
‘HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers. Booksellers and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Phiadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


O S ALE Complete Set, 6 Vols. Medi- 
cal and — Histo: 
ebellion—American ‘Journal Medical Sciences, 1 
to 1885, 25 vols. American Journal Obstetrics, 1868 to 
1889 irclusive, 22 vols. Address, 
**Mepicus,” Office Critic. 


NEW YORK. 














A RECENT GRADUATE OF YALE, 
with thy highest testimonials as to character 
and ability, desires to secure two or three pri- 
vate pupils who are fitting for college. Address 
“J. J. C.,” care Critic Co., 52 and 54 La- 
fayette Place. 





The Works of the Late 
Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, Baronet. 


In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price, $7.50 net 
per Volume. 

Also a few Large Paper Copies with the 
Engraved Illustrations in duplicate, and the 
Initial Letters and Rules of the Text printed 
in Red, cloth, uncut, price $11.00 per Vol- 
ume net. 

Each copy of both Editions will be num- 
bered, and the Type distributed. 


In the Autumn of 1890. 


The Annals of the Artists 
of Spain. 
IN FOUR VOLUMES. 


Edited with the Author’s latest Additions, 
Corrections, and Annotations, and Illustrated 
by the original Wood Blocks and Steel En- 
gravings ; also Twelve additional Engravings 
from subjects chosen by him. 

VELAZQUEZ AND HIS WoRKS, of which an 
enlarged and improved Edition was separately 
published, will, with the Author’s voluminous 
Additions and Emendations, be incorporated 
in its proper place in the ANNALS, where it 
originally appeared. 


In the Spring of 189t. 


The Cloister Life of the 
Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 


Edited with Corrections and large Additions 
by the Author, and fully illustrated by new 
Engravings and Wood Blocks from subjects 
chosen by him. There will be included in this 
volume Notices of the EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIFTH in 1555 and 1556, not previously 
published. 


Also in the Spring of 1891. 
A Volume of Miscellanies. 


Comprising a Memoir of the late Sir WILLIAM 
STIRLING-MAXWELL, and a complete Bibli- 
ography of his Works and his Literary and 
Artistic Productions, as well as a Selection of 
his Privately Printed Pamphlets on various 
interesting subjects of Art, &c., &c. 


NOTE TO THE READER. 


‘Many Alterations and Additions made by 
my father, and referred to in the Editor’s 
Preface, have been carefully incorporated in 
this New Edition of his Works ; and the Illus- 
trations now added are chosen from many 
which he had collected for that purpose.” 


JouN STIRLING MAXWELL. 
PoLLok, Sefi., 1890. 


LONDON : 
JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





INDIAN TALES. 
By RupyarpD KIPLING. 


Only Authorized American Edition. 


Containing ‘Plain Tales from the Hills,’” 
“Soldiers Three,” ‘Phantom Rickshaw,” 
and ‘‘Story of the Gadsbys.” 1 vol. I2mo. 
Cloth, 771 pages. $1.50. 


In Lovell’s American Authors Series. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 16. OUT OF THE NIGHT. By H. 
W. FRENCH. 


The world famous painting of the Lorelei is made the 
subject of this, one of the most poe:ical and interestin 
tales of the year. Good English, gocd rhetoric, an 
prod typography combine to make thisa most attractive 


In Lovell’s International Series. 
s 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents each, 
Authorized Editions by Arrangement with the 
Authors. 


No. 113. A MARKED MAN. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


No. 116. PRINCESS SUNSHINE. By 
Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


No. 118. THE NIGHT OF THE THIRD 
ULT. By H. F. Woop. 


No. 119. DUMPS. By Mrs. Louisa PARR. 


No. 128. LOVEROR FRIEND. By Rosa 
NOUCHETTE CAREY. 


By ADA 


In Lovell’s Westminster Series. 
Paper, 25 cents each. 
Authorized Editions by Arrangement with the 
Authors. 


No. 10. CITY AND SUBURBAN. By 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 


No. 13. PASSION PLAY AT OBERAM-. 
MERGAU. By Canon FARRAR. 


No. 17. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, 


In Lovell’s Foreign Literature Series. 
Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 5. THE CHIEF JUSTICE. By Kart. 
EMIL FRANZOS. 


No. 6. PROSE DRAMAS, Vol. 2. By 
HENRIK IBSEN. 


Containing ‘‘ The Lady from the Sea,” ‘‘An 
Enemy of Society,” ‘‘ The Wild Duck,” “ The 
Young Men’s League.” 


In Lovell’s Occult Series. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; Paper, 50 cents. 


No. 8. NEILA SEN AND MY CASUAL. 
DEATH. By J. H. CONNELLY. 


No. 11.5 THE OCCULT WORLD. ByA 
P, SINNETT. 


UNITED STATES BOOK CO., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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Literature 
Monier-Williams’s “‘ Buddhism” * 

In 1888 SiR MontER MONIER-WILLIAMS gave the Duff 
Lectures in Edinburgh, eighteen in number, which have 
since been expanded, and are published in this substantial 
volume of nearly six hundred pages. The author says he 
has availed himself of the latest publications of the Pali 
Text Society and other works on Buddhism, and that he has 
aimed to combine scientific accuracy with a popular exposi- 
tion of the subject, and to present in one volume a compre- 
hensive survey of the entire range of Buddhism, from its 
earliest origin in India to its latest modern developments in 
other Asiatic countries. He says that he has made a life- 
long study of Brahmanism and its sacred language, Sanskrit; 
that he has on three occasions travelled through the sacred 
land of Buddhism, and carried on his investigations person- 
ally in the place of its origin, as well as in Ceylon and on 
the borders of Tibet; and that he has depicted Buddhism 
from the standpoint of a believer in Christianity, who has 
shown, by his other works on Eastern religions, an earnest 
desire to give them credit for all the good they contain. 
This aim has been maintained throughout the present book 
also There are chapters on the founder of Buddhism, 
its scriptures, its order of monks, its philosophical doctrines, 
its morality, and its changes since its disappearance from 
India. Then follow chapters on Buddhism in its theistic 
and polytheistic forms, mysticism in connection with the 
Yoga philosophy, hierarchical Buddhism in Tibet and Mon- 
golia, ceremonial and ritualistic Buddhism, sacred places, 
monasteries and temples, images and idols, and Buddhism 
as contrasted with Christianity. 

The choice of a popular method of presenting his subject 
has enabled the author to make a volume thoroughly inter- 
esting from first to last. We have been inclined now and 
then to think his treatment not sufficiently sympathetic, to 
feel that he has permitted his Christian theology to bias his 
mind when discussing those phases of Buddhism which are 
most unlike it in spirit and purpose. If this is sometimes 
the case, his aim undoubtedly has been quite the contrary. 
There is manifested throughout a desire to do perfect justice 
to Buddhism, and to present as favorable a view of it as the 
facts will warrant. We know of no other work which gives 
so full a view of what Buddhism is at the present day, both 
as a ritual and as a moral influence. This presentation of 
it as it actually exists is based on personal observation, and 
gives the reader a much more comprehensive view of what 
Buddhism is as expressed in the daily lives of its followers 
than can be had otherwise. The study of Buddhism in its 
contrasts with Christianity is suggestive and thorough. It 
is based, however, on a general view of both religions. 
Christianity has taught the utter abnegation of self just as 
Buddhism has taught it. Christianity has sent men into 
the desert or into the cell of the monk as well as Buddhism. 





* Buddhism, in its Connection with Brahmanism and Hinduism, and in its Contrast 
hy Christianity. 


By Sir Monier Monier-Williams. $5.25. New York: Macmillan 
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Christianity as well as Buddhism has seen in marriage only 
an evil. The broad tendency of the two religions is clearly 
stated; yet we cannot help thinking that the author is a 
severer critic of Buddhism than of Christianity, and that he 
is more ready to see the defects in the one religion than in 
the other. His book needs to be corrected by the more 
sympathetic work of Samuel Johnson, in his ‘ Oriental Re- 
ligions : India and China.’ 





‘“*Problems in American Society ”* 


IN THIS voLUME Mr. Crooker discusses six important 
social problems which are now attracting the attention of 
many persons in all parts of the country. These are the 
student in American life, scientific charity, the root of the 
temperance problem, the political conscience, moral and 
religious instruction in our public schools, and the religious 
destitution of villages. On all these topics the author writes 
with wisdom and in an enlightened spirit. He has some- 
thing to say that is worthy of attention, and he says it in 
an incisive and telling manner. He is a vigorous thinker, 
and he has the genuine sympathy which makes him keenly 
alive to whatever is likely to promote the good of humanity. 
His words are spoken in a way to command attention. He 
points out the great need of the scholar in American life, 
and what he can accomplish, and shows how we are at the 
mercy of fanatic: and demagogues without his leadership to 
steady and guide our national life. In the same spirit is his 
essay on the political conscience—a word much needed, 
here spoken with emphasis and the power of truth, and yet 
with moderation and in a kindly spirit. His criticism is in 
no sense partisan, but aims at whatever is selfish, narrow and 
sectional. The purpose of the essay is summed up in these 
words:—‘As freemen, we must not only discharge our politi- 
cal duties with fidelity as ethical obligations; but, more than 
this, we must oppose with all our manly energy as an intol- 
erable fallacy the notion that a lower mcrality is more justi- 
fiable in politics than anywhere else.” The author is not a 
mere critic, finding fault with our social and political life 
in a carping mood; but in a broad and comprehensive spirit 
aims at what is generous and progressive, and seeks to find 
what will secure the highest prosperity of all. His tone is 
ethical from first to last, and he holds up for us a very high 
standard; but he asks for no impossible conduct, only for 
what is manly and most genuinely human. The brave and 
earnest tone of these essays, so full of hope, and so coura- 
geous with faith in the progress which mankind is making, 
commend them to the attention of all who are seeking for 
light on the vexed questions of our moral and social pros- 
perity. The author is a radical thinker, taking nothing as 
justified because of its antiquity, but demanding that Church, 
State and school alike shall be tested by what they do that 
is really helpful tomankind. He isno iconoclast, destroying 
merely to destroy, but is thoroughly constructive in all his 
ideas of reform. His radical thinking is mellowed by warm 
and generous sympathies. 





‘‘ The Defense of Charleston Harbor” + 

TuHIs 1s a comely volume, which the military student will 
welcome with delight, the old soldier read with mingled 
feelings, and the general reeder consult for information. 
The author, the Rev. John Johnson, was formerly a major 
of engineers in the Confederate service, and had supervision 
of the defense of Fort Sumter during its siege by the land 
and naval forces of the United States. His comprehension 
of details seems to have been no greater than his literary fit- 
ness for the task of narration, for both are of the best. His 
residence in Charleston since the War, and his access to and 
judicious use of original sources of information, and it may 
doubted whether we have any monograph of operations at 
a particular place during the Civil War more detailed and 


* Problems in Smerioe Sete: Some Social Studies. By Joseph Henry Crooker. 


$x.25. Boston: Geo: 
+ The Defense of co Harbor. By John Johnson. Charleston, S. C.: 


Walkes, Evans & Cogswell Co. 
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accurate, not to say brilliant and fascinating. Fort Sumter, 
after having been silenced and demolished by the loyal 
forces, was transformed and re-armed under fire, held for 
twelve months, and abandoned on the collapse of the 
Confederacy. The preliminary facts and events occupy the 
opening chapter, and the second tells of the repulse of the 
ironclad squadron. In this battle, the federal vessels, mostly 
monitors, fired 139 shots and were hit 439 times, the result 
of the action proving that the Confederacy was ready, in one 
place at least, to meet the strongest effort of the United 
States Navy. As a contribution to the world’s experience 
in the art of iron-clad warfare, this action passed into sci- 
ence and opened anepoch there. The recovery of the guns 
of the sunken Keokuk at night is a brilliant story of inge- 
nuity and prowess. The descent of the Union Army on 
Morris Island and the two assaults on Battery Wagner are 
finely narrated. Two chapters are given to a detailed ac- 
count of the attempt of Gen. Gilmore to pulverize Sum- 
ter in the first bombardment, and a chapter to each of the 
two subsequent bombardments. The story of the evacua- 
tion of Charleston Harbor, and a general résumé and conclus- 
ion complete the text proper of 276 pages. The author, as a 
well-read military student, furnishes comparison with other 
Confederate and with European fortresses and sieges, with 
a digest of the criticism of artillerists and engineers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. There are also 177 pages of most 
valuable and interesting appendices on strategy, naval tac- 
tics, events, rosters, and all the data that properly belong 
to the siege. The author praises highly the structural merits 
and fighting record of the frigate New Ironsides. 

The work is well equipped with illustrative material. 
There are forty-five portraits and woodcuts of forts, artillery, 
etc.; thirteen plates and large folding maps of the islands, 
forts, harbor, etc.; and a goodindex. This is one of the books 
that can be produced only when love and enthusiasm are 
behind the pen. Its military value is of a high order, while 
its literary qualities will attract many non professional 
readers. In the case of South Carolina, difficulty was in- 
deed opportunity. 





_ Expiation ae 
IT MAY BE QUESTIONED whether ‘ Expiation’ would not 
be a stronger novel if Fairfax Rutherford had really shot 
Parson Collins, instead of being merely led to suppose that, 
in an agony of pain and apprehension, he had pulled the 
trigger of the pistol held and aimed by the outlaw, Mack. 
It is, perhaps, bad art to describe minutely mental sufferings 


gone through because of a mistake, unless they should lead . 


to a higher moral than any taught in Octave Thanet’s novel. 
The opening chapters of ‘ Expiation’ are, in many respects, 
the best. The rider overtaken by the dead body in the 
swamp ; the melodramatic scene in Jim Fowler’s cabin; the 
encounter with the ‘ graybacks’; the torturing of Ruther- 
ford, and the appearance of Mose at the plantation are not 
easily equalled. Nor are many better pictures of Southern 
dife in the last year of the War to be found than those of the 
household at Montaigne, named after the genial old essayist, 
-who, with ‘Youatt on the Horse,’ formed the best part of 
Col. Rutheford's Library. Aunt Hizzie and her ‘ mix- 
teries’; Parson Collins and his sharp bargains, one of which 
‘so nearly cost him his life; the villainous Dick Barnabas, 
cand the courageous Adele are types not readily forgotten. 
‘The Colonel’s similes. and metaphors are worthy of being 
pointed out, like those in Salel’s Homer, by headings in 
large type. When Dick Barnabas’s mule lies down on the 
ground, her four legs kick away ‘like boiling water’; but 
when she runs, she ‘jest naturally splits the mud.’ There 
is not a dull page, nor one that is not worth a second read- 
ing. The drawings, by A. B. Frost, are worthy of the text. 
Aunt Hizzie, the Graybacks, and Bud Fowler all appear to 
have been done from the life. : 


* Expiation. By Octave Thanet. Cloth, $1; paper, so cts. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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‘Selections from Heine’s Poems ” * 

‘SELECTIONS FROM HEINE’s Poems,’ edited from the 
German by Prof. H. S. White, shows the perennial demand 
for and the perennial freshness of the most irrepressible and 
perennial of German poets. When one has to choose a 
small duodecimo-full of lyrics from a writer who has writ- 
ten two-and-twenty volumes of prose and verse, selection 
becomes more than a work of drudgery : it becomes an art, 
an inspiration, almost a work of genius. Accidental antholo- 
gies like the Greek are mere accretions, the growth and in- 
crement of ages: beauty and ugliness, grace and foulness 
are mingled in them in fortuitous proportions. Buta deliber- 
ate anthology selected from one source, like Prof. White’s, 
is a more onerous task: a bad selection will call down con- 
dign condemnation; a poor selection will render the editor 
anathema in the eyes of the offended; a good selection will 
elevate him to the Olympian heights of a Golden Treasury 
Series man, and make his name a perpetual incense in praise 
of beauty. Turn a company loose in a garden, and what 
different posies they will pick! MHeine’s garden is so rich 
and flowerful, albeit so full of thorns and tangles, that the 
utmost nicety of taste and tread must result in some hurt 
spot or bruiséd reed, step one never so daintily. Prof. 
White has on the whole wandered discreetly in Heine’s pas- 
tures, picked poems new and old with anxious and satisfying 
care, and bound them into a volume fairly representative of 
a poet Eolian in versatility, magical in changefulness, full 
of sheen and color as a dolphin’s back, and melodious as 
the sweet South Wind. His selections are enveloped in a 
charmed circle of notes, so that every reader may under- 
stand the rare specimens of intellectual botany in the col- 
lection: all the angl2s and oddities are explained; illumina- 
tion is cast into dark corners of bibliography and life; fan- 
tastic rimes and alliterations are dwelt upon explanatory- 
wise; and the Coleridgean quaintness of Heine’s soul is 
brought into Christobel-like relief, as clear as the edges of 
a cameo. 





“Leading Facts of American History ” + 

Mr. D. H. Montcomery has done first-class educational 
work in compiling three books, treating of the leading facts 
of French, English, and American history. His style is 
bright and engaging, and he manages to compress much 
matter into little space. We have just read, with not a lit- 
tle pleasure, his ‘ Leading Facts of American History ’"—a 
handsome volume of over four hundred pages, made handy 
in shape and weight for school use. Almost as a matter of 
course in handling such a mass of facts, the attainment of 
infallibility has proved to be impossible, and we note a 
number of minor slips. For example, on page 296, the 
statement about the Merrimac’s ability to destroy the 
national Capital seems absurd to those who have read the 
papers of the Confederates who helped to build or fought 
upon the vessel. The assertion that ‘no wooden ships of 
war have since been built ’"—7. ¢., since the Mositor beat the 
Merrimac—is incorrect; the Trenton and some smaller 
wooden American vessels were built some years after the 
War, and a considerable number have been constructed in 
other couutries. Nor are the ships of the ‘ white squadron’ 
‘on their way round the world’ (p. 358). Like the great 
company of New England historians whose works seem to 
have been prepared mainly in the libraries in and around 
Boston, the author takes a provincial view of American his- 
tory. In telling the story of New York, the mean and low, 
the exceptional and strange are set forth, rather than what 
was nobly characteristic; while the best things in the devel- 
opment of the Eastern States are brilliantly recorded. With- 
out raising the question of the author’s presentation of facts, 
that which he finds to say about the part played by New 
York in making American history, seems like a caricature of 

* Selections from Heine’s Poems. Edited by Prof H. S. White. 80cts. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co 


+ Leading Facts of American History. By D. H. Montgomery. $1.10. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. e 
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the truth. In many respects, however, the book is a model. 
The abundance and high quality of maps, illustrations and 
foot-notes, the rich treasury of important documents in the 
appendix, the questions for the school-room, and the care- 
fully prepared index make it a work of unusual value for th 
class and general library. : 





“Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and Voice” * 

Ir ABRAHAM LINCOLN is not ‘the greatest character in 
all human history,’ as an enthusiastic biographer of him has 
declared, it yet seems certain that every scrap of his writ- 
ings will see the light and find glad readers. In this faith 
in the demand for Lincoln literature, Col. G. M. Van Buren 
has made what he advertises to be ‘a complete compilation 
of his letters, civil, political and military; also his public 
addresses, Messages to Congress, Inaugurals and others; as 
well as proclamations upon various public concerns.’ These 
papers, says the compiler, show Mr. Lincoln to have been 
“the greatest constitutional student of the age, and the no- 
blest pattern for future generations America has ever known.’ 
The first speech here reprinted is Mr. Lincoln’s verbal reply 
to the committee which notified him, on May 18, 1860, of 
his nomination to the Presidency. The first letter is that 
which he wrote and sent to the Hon. George Ashmun, Pres- 
ident of the Republican Convention. By a strange coinci- 
dence, his last written words, jotted down in the carriage 
while going to Ford’s Theatre, were those giving orders to 
‘allow Mr. Ashmun and friend’ to call on him the next 
morning. There are two woodcut illustrations of the mon- 
ument at Springfield. In the index the reference matter is 
arranged under the headings of addresses, inaugurals, letters 
to generals, governors, cabinet officers and civilians, Mes- 
sages to Congress, proclamations, orders, calls for national 
thanks, and ‘ miscellaneous.’ A well-known poem and hymn 
are also reprinted. While it is hardly possible that this 
collection is ‘complete ’—one or two autograph letters of 
Lincoln’s which we know of not being here, to say noth- 
ing of others likely to be in private ownership,—the com- 
piler deserves thanks for thus bringing conveniently to- 
gether many utterances which Americans will not wil- 
lingly let die. Besides an introductory chapter of eulogies, 
the dedication recalls the fact that by the lamented death 
of Abraham Lincoln, the grandson, the male line of the 
family seems likely to become extinct. A steel portrait 
forms the frontispiece. Who will now give us a worthy 
popular Life of Lincoln ? 





Recent Fiction 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S slighting reference to ‘a native author 
called Roe,’ besides extending the reputation of the author in ques- 
tion, was perhaps the principal cause of his writing a short autobi- 
ographical sketch which is, perhaps, the best thing he ever did. 
Written-originally for Lzppincott's Magazine, it is now published 
at the beginning of a volume of short stories from his pen. Mr. 
Roe was, it appears, a chaplain under Gen. Kilpatrick, and was 
present at much of the fighting before Richmond in 1863. While 
serving as a minister at Kingston, N. Y., after the War, he began 
the cultivation of small fruits, and, the burning of Chicago suggest- 
ing a story to him, he worked at that, also, during a year or two. 
It was a success, and he gradually came to give most of his time 
to literary work. The stories in the present volume are ‘ Taken 
Alive,’ ‘Found yet Lost,’ ‘Queen of Spades,’ ‘An Unexpected 
Result,’ ‘A Christmas-Eve Suit,’ ‘ Three Thanksgiving Kisses,’ 
‘Susie Rolliffe’s Christmas,’ ‘Jeff's Treasure,’ ‘Caught on the Ebb 
Tide,’ ‘Christmas-Eve in War-Times,’ and ‘A Brave Little Qua- 
keress.’ ($1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





‘MISS MORDECK’S FATHER’ is a dipsomaniac. Miss Mordeck 
herself is a Russomaniac—‘a lazy, luxurious maiden,’ fond of ‘ pro- 
tracted poses,’ ‘with her brown slippered feet crossed in front of 
her on a small animal, couchant, of very realistic appearance.’ She 
wears white silk tea. gowns bordered with Labrador fur, ‘ the exact 
color of her eyes.’ Her name, by the way, is Browné. She meets 





* Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and Voice. Crcmpiled by G. M. Van Buren. §$r.50. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
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with another maniac in the cars, whose actions suggest the exist- 
ence of a mystery. Suspicion deepens into certitude in the third 
chapter. We have refrained from prying into it, however, any 
farther than to make sure that it is abnormal, apa exciting, 
impenetrable, etc. That other mystery, why fairly intelligent wo- 
men should write such books, seems to us still darker and deeper. 
The author writes herself down Fani Pusey Gooche. ($1. Dodd, 
Mead & Co.)——-THE ADVENTURES of Dolo and Del on ‘ Hermit 
Island ’ make a fascinating book for girls. The hermit, himself, is 
a most interesting old character, who, when properly questioned, 
gives responses almost as wise as some of those attributed to Plan- 
chette. Dolo is a model wild girl, whom nobody understands, and 
who, when convicted of wickedness, shows a laudable aspiration 
towards perfection in that way by sacrificing all her nice things to 
the Devil. She gets thoroughly scared, however, and .reforms. 
The author is Katherine Lee Bates. ($1.25. D. yong: | Co.)—— 
‘SNAP’ leaves Fernhall School in Loamshire for the Wild West, 
where he brands cattle, falls in with gamblers and bears, and has 
a wonderful adventure in a cafion. His principal exploits are illus- 
trated with very fair wood-engravings, and lose nothing from the 
manner in which they are related by Mr. C. Phillips-Wolley. The 
illustrations are by H. G. Willink. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





IN THE PREFACE to his ‘ Funny Stories,’ Mr. P. T. Barnum 
quotes a saying of the late Wendell Phillips, which is only too ap- 
propriate to his book. Mr. Phillips had an idea that there never 
were more than about one hundred and sixty really good stories, 
and that most of these were old in the days of the Pharaohs. 
Most of Mr. Barnum’s stories are certainly not of that date, for 
they refer to the late Gen. Tom Thumb, and other friends and ac- 
quaintances of the author; but though not ancient, they are an- 
tiquated—as much so, we fear, as those famous Greek witticisms 
which sound so ghostly in nineteenth century ears, Even Mr. 
Depew would find it hard to extract from the book material for an 
after-dinner speech. He would prefer to dip into Joe Miller. Still, 
to a professional wit, some of them may suggest the joke which is 
not pate (50 cts. George Routledge & Sons.) ——‘ STARLIGHT 
RANCH, and Other Stories,’ by Capt. Charles King, has the usual 
outfit of the ‘border story ’—Apaches, cowboys, more or less de- 
moralized army men, and ranchers. The ‘other stories’ are 
‘From the Plains to the Point,’ ‘From the Point to the Plains,’ 
‘The Worst Man in the Troop,’ and ‘Van.’ ($1. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) ——‘ MARION GRAHAM’ is intended by its author, Meta 
Lander, to demonstrate the eternal verity that sacrifice is a neces- 
sary element of life. Maurice Vinton exemplifies it by parting with 
Marion Graham, whom he loves, giving away his property, and 
going as a missionary toChina, Like many books written with the 
very best intentions, it is just a trifle dull. ($1.50. Lee & Shep- 
ard.) 





‘RIGHT THROUGH the rigid intensities of that terrible repro- 
duction had penetrated this other vocalism.’ The ‘terrible repro- 
duction’ was a mental one of a court-room scene, in which Burr 
Markham was sentenced as acriminal, The ‘ other vocalism’ was 
a voice that called him ‘Sefior.’ Place, a farmhouse on the New 
Jersey coast; time, midnight; occasion, illness of Miss Eaton. 
‘ Miss Eaton’s Romance’ depends upon this mystic utterance, and 
is all compounded of shipwrecks, clam-digging, the interesting 
Markham, and the none-too-scrupulous Deacon Parmelee. The 
man whose voice Markham heard, and who was supposed to be 
dead, turns up alive; and storms and disasters lead to a double 
wedding. Author, Richard Allen. ($1. Dodd, Mead & Co.)—— 
‘SHEBA SIGHED, softly, dreamily. . . Her pensive eyes were 
bent on the carpet, but her concentrated gazesaw nothing. . . . 
She began the infectious gurgling laugh. . . . He wished to 
live for himself, so barred his face against the knocking glances of 
those who would see what he kept in his heart.’ There is plenty 
more of the same sort of thing in ‘For a Mess of Pottage,’ by Syd- 
ney Lyon. There is no gainsaying the motto on his title-page : 
‘ The Foolishness of Fools is Folly.’ ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





THE QUESTION IN REGARD to ‘Miss Brooks,’ by Eliza Orne 
White, is—Which Miss Brooks? There is Miss Greta Brooks, pret- 
ty, fair-haired, and a flirt; Miss — Brooks, restful, pale and at- 
tractive; Mary Brooks, who is really superb in dark red cloth 
and a lynx-fur cape; and Janet, who has been a great invalid. 
They live in Kingshaven, which is somewhere near Boston, in a 
house with Morris wall-paper and archipelagoes of rugs, which 

ohn Graham remembers carpeted with green and papered with 

enetian landscapes before he went away to Texas. The reader 
is led to guess which of the four sisters he is fated to take back 
with him, and he is likely to make several guesses before he hits on 
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the right one. The story is readable and mildly interesting. ($1. 
Roberts Bros. ——‘ TwO MODERN WOMEN,’ by Kate Gannett 
Wells, are Mrs. Stanton, who has fallen off from the humanitarian 
beliefs of her girlhood in her anxiety to gain domestic peace, and 
the individualist, Ruth Aften, who insists on having a mission and 
sticking to it. There are quantities of rhodomontade and crude 
speculations on political economy; but there are also some good 
eavatter sketches of German anarchists. The book is clever in 
parts, and promising. ($1.25. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





A TRULY GOOD Indian story is ‘ The Red Mustang,’ by William 
O. Stoddard—not that the great Apache chief, Kah-go-mish, 
whose clever exploits fill most of its pages, can be described as 
truly good in the moral sense. He is a bad Indian, who, with his 
band, has broken away from the reservation where a paternal gov- 
ernment oo him in what seemed to him ignoble idleness. 
But as a wild Indian he is, of course, obliged to steal other people’s 
horses and cattle, and this brings on his trail Col Evans, his boy 
Cal, and Cal’s horse, the Red Mustang. The troops from Fort 
Craig and two parties of Mexican cavalry also take, for cause, to 
hunting Kah-go-mish. But he is a great chief, and his strategy in 
escaping from the main bodies and falling unawares upon small 
detachments would do credit to a major-general. Cal. Evans be- 
comes his prisoner; but his own children, Ping and Tah-nu-nu, 
fall into Col. Evans’s hands, and the varied experiences of these 
young people are agreeable reading. The chapparal patches and 
deserts of southern Arizona make a suitable background to all 
these stirring adventures. There are excellent pen-drawings, and 
an illuminated cloth cover. ($1. Harper & Bros.) 





A PAPUAN SAVAGE is the hero of ‘A South-Sea Lover.’ He 
makes his way to Sydney in search of a white friend, who, he has 
been told by a prophetess of his island, is to meet him there. The 
vessel on which he has shipped is short-handed, and the captain 

resses into his service an English sailor, who soon strikes up a 

riendship with the savage. They escape together from the ‘Alba- 
tross,’ and for about a year Christopher North lives as one of 
Soma’s tribe, having entered into the relation of blood-brotherhood 
with him. There are many interesting descriptions of savage 
usages in peace and war, such asa visit to the sorceress’s hut within 
the crater of a volcano, a battle between the tribes, dances, surf- 
boating, and the like. The author, Alfred St. Johnston, seems to 
be acquainted at first-hand with many of the things of which he 
has written, but appears to have attempted an idyllic rather than a 
realistic picture of Polynesian life about seventy yearsago. ($1.25. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





HE WHO LIKES New York and enjoys a hearty laugh will find 
much to please him in ‘ Tin-Types Taken in the Streets of New 
York, by Lemuel Ely Quigg.’ The title may seem to promise only 
a poor entertainment, but the contents are really excellent. The 
Bowery, the Stock Exchange, the clubs, the east-side dives are 
well-beaten ground—so much so, that one may ask incredulously if 
anything new can come out of them. But the angular and wily 
Mr. Ricketty, the tremendous Bludoffsky, the lucky Mr. Gallivant, 
the efficient Major Taff, and his employer, the Hon. Doyle 
O'Meagher, are as new as they are true, and as laughable as can 
well be imagined, An excellent lesson in reform may be learned 
from the Hon. O’Meagher and his subordinate ; what Mr. McCaf- 
ferty does not know of practical politics is not worth speaking of, 
and Bludoffsky’s scheme for printing his great work may give a 
useful hint to piratical publishers. The stories are not only good 
in themselves, but the author knows how to tell them; and, above 
all, to stop when he has come to the end. The illustrations are 
by Harry Beard. ($1.50. Cassell Publishing Co.) 





‘DMITRI,’ by F. W. Bain, M.A., tells the story of the success- 
ful Russian impostor who overthrew the Tsar Boris Godrunoff and 
reigned for a time, pretending to be the son of Ivan the Terrible. 
It is a stirring tale, full of battles and adventures, and the author 
might have made a capital novel of it, if his fondness for common- 
place rhetorical effects had not often led him astray. The princi- 

characters are well discriminated. The reckless though wily 
impostor, and the monk, Otrepieff, who prepared the way for his 
rise, and who, finding him unwilling, when Tsar, to carry out his 
revengeful projects, brought about his downfall, are drawn with con- 
siderable power. The inconstant Polish nobles, the wild Cossacks, 
the treacherous Russian Boyars are well described, and the action 
moves quickly, though not always smoothly. As a first essay it 
must be said to be promising. (so cts. D. Appleton & Co.) 
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IN A.‘ PREFATORY NOTE,’ Mr. Henry Wood, author of ‘ Edward 
Barton,’ declares it ‘evident that the delicate pen-photography of 
the ignoble in human nature is too often the amzmus in current 
literature.’ Accordingly, neither pen-photography nor any other 
kind of photography is to be the ‘animus’ in ‘ Edward Barton.’ 
‘No individual has served as a model for character outline.’ His 
characters are all ‘ideal.’ And when the most highly idealized of 
them form an ideal union, gentle zephyrs among the tree-tops 
whisper a benediction ; the merry twitter of birds gives ‘ expres- 
sion to their joyful congratulations’; all nature smiles upon them 
and the golden orb retires, like Mr. Wood's muse, refulgent to the 
last. ($1.25. Lee & Shepard.) 





Minor Notices 
GEN. FRANCIS C. BARLOW recently published in The Eventi 

Post of this city a letter on ‘ Pensions and Pension-Laws,’ whic 

has now been issued in pamphlet form. Gen. Barlow condemns 
the recent pension legislation of Congress in unmeasured terms, 
and uses some very uncomplimentary language about the ex-sol- 
diers themselves. He declares that the Federal Army was full of 
cowards, stragglers and deserters, and that their misconduct had 
much to do with prolonging the War ; yet under the new law, if 
any of those guilty of such misconduct happen to become sick from 
causes wholly unconnected with the War, they are entitled to a 
pension. Gen. Barlow has also some remarks on the mercenary 
spirit now shown by many an old soldier, and on the bad political in- 
fluence of the Grand Army of the Republic—remarks which, com- 
ing from one who himself served with distinction through the War, 
are entitled to the most careful consideration. (2cts. Zhe Even- 
ing Post. ——WE NOTICED RECENTLY a pamphlet issued by the 
Teachers’ Association of New York on literature for children, in 
which it was stated that there was some difficulty in finding books 
that were at once wholesome in character and interesting to the 
young. Apropos of the notice in question, the Librarian of the 
Poughkeepsie City Library sends us a list of books prepared by 
him for the children of that town, and, as he says, extensively used 
there. It is divided into several portions, each adapted to pupils 
of a particular grade and containing a table of works of fiction and 
another of miscellaneous works. Many of the books recommended 
are of unquestionable excellence, but there are others of a trashy 
character—a fact which goes to confirm the remark in the pamphlet 
alluded to, that there is a scarcity of really good literature he young 
folks. Such a list as this of the Poughkeepsie Library will be a 
great help to parents and teachers, however, and we recommend it 
to their discriminative consideration, (Poughkeepsie City Library.) 





IN REPLY to a circular letter from Dr. Robert H. Lamborn, of- 
fering prizes for essays on the best methods of destroying mosqui- 
toes and houseflies, pa ers have been received from Mrs. C. B. 
Aaron, Mr. Archibal é Weeks, W. Bentenmuller, Dr. Henry C. 
McCook and Capt. C. N. B. Macauley, U.S. A., and are published, 
in book form, under the title of ‘ Dragon-Flies vs. Mosquitoes.’ Dr. 
Lamborn, knowing that the dragon-fly preyed upon the mosquito, 
was of the opinion that an attificial propagation of the former 
might be the means of getting rid of the mosquito pest, and his 
circular letter called for information especially on this point. The 
working entomologists addressed by him agree, however, that little 
further help than what is now afforded need be looked for from the 
dragon-fly. He is te difficult to propagate in confinement, he 
eats mosquitoes only when he can get nothing else, he flies by day 
only, he migrates in vast numbers and leaves us long before the 
mosquito does. His larva is destructive to young fish; and he 
sometimes leaves all other food to prey upon his own kind. Lan- 
tern traps, spraying with petroleum, and the cultivation of certain 
moulds which attack the mosquito are recommended as more re- 
liable remedies. The essays also deal with the house-fly, but do 
not recommend his extermination. The book is illustrated with 
plates, one of which is colored. ($1.50. D. Appleton & Co.) 





GENIALITY, SYMPATHY and an agreeable egotism are the water- 
marks of the pages that make up the volume which the Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Deems, pastor of the Church of the Strangers in this city, 
sends forth. He gathers up the contents of his portfolio and empties 
them into a printer’s pile of over six hundred pages. Some of the 
articles are as light, as thin, as easy to handle as chips ; while oth- 
ers, in theology and very popular metaphysics, are like chunks— 
not shapely, possibly not digestible in all mental stomachs, but 
withal containing nourishment. Grandfatherly, conceited, lively, 
witty, genial, brotherly, helpful, by turns, the k is a reflection 
of the author himself. A most remarkable non-committal intro- 
duction is furnished by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who gives a hint 
to the brethren of the cloth how to approach the children of this 
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‘world and get their help and coin for the building of those non- 
money-making institutions—colleges and churches. Dr. Deems, 
with Southern warmth and Northern sprightliness, writes readably 
‘for the home, urges the building of the home-altar in every house- 
hold, encourages the formation and use of a library, talks cheerfully 
to the family circle, shows how the boudoir may always be full of 
‘sunshine and beauty, and after telling of habits and reading for 
Sunday afternoon, chats on business. Having already read scores of 
‘the articles prreet up here, and after again refreshing our acquajnt- 
ance with the Doctor's style, we heartily recommend the volume 
for its helpful spirit, and pure and stimulating thought. ($3. 
Hunt & Eaton.) 





AN INVALUABLE AID to the scholar and special reader will be 
found in the last issue of the bibliographies of special subjects in the 
Boston Public Library. Mr. James Lyman Whitney is the competent 
and painstaking compiler of this current issue (No. 5), of which the 
full title is ‘ A Catalogue of the Bibliographies of the Special Sujects 
in the Boston Public Library : together with an index to notes upon 
books and reading to be found in library catalogues, and in periodical 
and other literature.’ The size of each of the cleanly printed seventy- 
‘one pages is 11 by 7 inches. The work is remarkably well done, 
so far as we can judge after an examination along the lines of our 
‘own reading. Two things are easily apparent: one, that the Bos- 
ton Public Library is rich in those books about books which we call 
bibliographies ; and the other, that Mr. Whitney has diligently col- 
lected the lists of works on special topics which are found in the 
periodicals and standard baie. The work is of value primarily 
to the inhabitants of Boston, who can use the Public Library 
of that city, but it will be found of great service to all librarians, 
readers and men of research. We cannot praise its execution 
too highly. (Boston Public Library.) 





THE USE OF VITUPERATION in what purports to be history has 
long been out of fashion ; but Mr. Henry Boynton, author of ‘ The 
World’s Greatest Conflict,’ seemingly unaware of the fact, ha- 
rangues and denounces with the vehemence of an old pamphleteer. 
*The bridegroom’ (Louis XVI.) ‘was a big ill-mannered, abrupt, 
awkward, ill-humored and decidedly dull boy of less than sixteen 
years ’; ‘ the young bride was unwisely selected for a French queen : 
her Austrian birth invited French criticism, and she was but a 
romping, ignorant girl of fourteen and a half years.’ ‘Louis XVI. 
was himself ill-tempered, selfish, lazy,’ while his wife, ‘ill-man- 
nered ’ and ‘ignorant,’ ‘ made scandal by frolicking with doubtful 
characters in Versailles woods,’ and so on ad nauseam. If Mr. 
Boynton desires an audience he must learn to clothe his detesta- 
tions in language which may mean as much and yet be free from 
‘coarseness. ($1.25. D. Lothrop Co,)}——="FOUR GREAT TEACHERS’ 
is the title of a neat little volume of 140 pages, comprising four 
lectures delivered at different times in recent years by Mr. Joseph 
Forster. The ‘teachers ’ in question are Ruskin, Carlyle, Emerson 
and Browning. The lectures are made up largely of favprite pas- 
sages and poems, the selections, whether prose or verse, having 
been chosen with care. They are interesting, furthermore, in that 
they give pleasing glimpses of the lives of the partie carrée to 
which they are devoted. The papers on Emerson and Browning 
are perhaps the most readable. ($1. Scribner & Welford.) 





London Letter 


ANOTHER GREAT MAN and great thinker gone! We have 
scarce ceased to talk of Newman’s death, and here is Liddon taken 
from us, taken moreover in the full plenitude of his powers, and 
while yet to all appearance many years of active work still lay before 
him. Up to the day of his death, one week ago, Canon Liddon 
had been thought to be recovering satisfactorily from the severe 
chill, which, it will be remembered, he caught whilst attending the 
uneral of Lord Carnarvon, on the third of July. Even up to the 
afternoon beforehand, Dr. Liddon had been able to take his daily 
drive along the sea-shore,—he was stopping at Weston-super-Mare, 
—and it would not appear that there were the slightest unfavorable 
symptoms of any sort manifest, until the occurrence of the sup- 
posed fainting fit after breakfast, which in reality proved to be the 

ceful and painless close of a noble, self-devoted life. So little 
indeed did any forewarnings of the approaching end seem to have 
been felt by the revered preacher and teacher, that whilst occupied 
in plans for a brief residence abroad during the autumn months, 
he was still more concerned in arranging the programme of his 
December sermons, one of the last acts of his life being to write a 
letter referring to these and entering into details concerning them. 

Well might Canon Liddon take into early consideration a subject 
fraught with importance toso many. For the last twenty years of 
his life his main activity had been in the preparation and delivery 
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of the magnificent series of sermons by which he had once more 
restored the pulpit of St. Paul's Cathedral to the position it had 
lost for more than a century. These sermons attracted vast au- 
diences, amongst whom were to be found the most influential men 
of the day,—Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone meeting in amity 
beneath that giant dome, where never yet space was found suffi- 
cient for all who wanted to hear, when Liddon was the man to 
speak. Every discourse would be a rare intellectual display, as 
well as a noble effort for religion ; for, whether enlarging on events 
of national interest, enforcing the dictates of Holy Writ on per- 
sonal conduct, or defending Christian doctrine from attack, the 
power of the preacher would be equally manifest. Perhaps the 
most widely known of Liddon’s published discourses are his 
‘Bampton Lectures,’ he having been appointed Bampton Lecturer 
of Oxford in 1866. One volume of these has gone through no 
fewer than twelve editions. It has been said that these lectures 
were too subtle for Liddon’s hearers. I do not know: I am no 
theologian ; but they are not too subtle for me; and indeed for fine, 
original thought, clothed in clear, convincing rhetoric, I know not 
their equal. I only once heard Liddon preach a series of dis- 
courses (he was always greater in a ‘series’ than in a single ser- 
mon). The ones I refer to were the ‘ Lent Lectures’ delivered in 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, a few years ago. It was a cold and dreary 
spring, and the March afternoons were not inviting to churchgoers. 
Neither are afternoon services, as a rule, seductive—especially in 
London. Yet onthe occasions of Liddon’s being in the pulpit, 
never a seat was vacant in St. James’s, and never an eye closed, 
nor a figure stirred, long and closely as the argument might be 
pressed. We, the common people, have lost a mighty preacher, 
and the Church of England an able, eloquent, and characteristic 
defender of her faith. 

It may be the mention of the Church of England which leads 
me to remark that the new clerical magazine, The Newbery House 
Magazine, is steadily taking hold. When first started not very lon 
ago, it was suggested that the title should be the St. Martin's 
Magazine, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields being the ancient London 
parish wherein the new bantling was to be hatched; and I can- 
not but think this would have been a better title; ‘Newbery 
House’ conveying no very distinct impression to the mind of the 
general public. Nevertheless good work will always win its way, 
and there is undeniably good work in this new ‘ monthly review for 
clergy and laity.’ 

Surely it is a mistake for an author to get just as near to 
another author as ever he can in his choice of a name for his 
story. Here we have ‘In the Wrong Box,’ by a Mr. David Ker, 
whilst we are still smarting from the recollection of ‘The Wrong 
Box’ into which Mr. R. L. Stevenson put himself quite recently. 
Can it be possible that Mr. Ker never heard of that little faux pas ? 
Whilst on this topic, let me mention still cruder instances of draw- 
ing near the rose,—in point of fact, grasping the rose itself. The 
other day I took up a book entitled *‘ Marjery Daw,’ in one of the 
book-shops here, and was on the point of recommending Mr. 
Aldrich’s delightful collection of tales, of which ‘Margery Daw’ 
is the head and front, to my companion. But behold! it was 
not ‘Marjery Daw,’ not my ‘Marjery Daw’ at all! I forget 
whose name was on the title-page ; it was an obscure one, and if I 
can judge from a rapid survey of the contents of the volume, they 
also are likely to remain obscure. And yet, there was the deluding 
name. Nor is this a solitary instance. Latterly was announced 
novel, ‘ The Earl’s Daughter.’ NowMiss Lewen’s admirable tale, 
‘The Earl’s Daughter,’ is still much appreciated among young 
readers, and is incorporated in the new edition of Miss Lewen’s 
works. The title is not a wildly original one, it is true, yet some- 
how one fancies it might have been let alone. But of all the mean 
trickeries of this trade, it strikes. me that one which came under my 
notice two years ago is the worst. Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ The Pearl of 
Orr’s Island ’ was an original title (add to which, it was one of the 
most original and beautiful stories ever written),—so what could it 
have been but a desire to reap some of the benefit sown by its fame 
in the minds of a forgetful and confused new generation, which 
induced a local writer, a Miss Annie Swan, to placard ‘ The Pearl 
of Orr's Haven’ all over the bookstalls in Scotland, at a t:me when 
tourists and travellers, all in a hurry, were ready to pick up and 
take for granted anything? This sort of petty dishonesty ought 
to be put down ere it goes further. 

Mr. George Allen has certainly the knack of getting up books 
charmingly. ‘They Have Their Reward,’ and ‘ The Web of Life,’ 
both by Blanche Atkinson, are models of what books ought to be in 
point of binding, type, and paper. As for the novels themselves, 
they are a little unreasonable, but very readable. I don’t know 


that they would hold the attention of the practised novel-reader in 
a vice like grasp; but they would beguile a dull hour or two, and 
For myself, if 1 have ever been 


leave no ‘bad taste’ behind. 
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tempted to pass away a little time in the company of—oh, well, I 
will name no names, but there are authoresses of to-day, who can 
write and write well, yet the effect of perusing whose productions 
is to make one feel as though one had been hanging over an open 
drain. Nothing is pure and sweet, ‘ lovely, and of good report,’ at 
their hands. Beware of them, even such of you as are no longer 
boys and girls; they may not, it is true, poison your mind, but they 
will infallibly hurt your digestion: you will not feel bright, happy, 
in spirits, after being in their company; you will not feel cheered 
and invigorated; the world will not seem to you a sunny place. 
Books which do no good and give no pleasure had better be avoid- 
ed on every ground; and while the depths of the soul may be stir- 
red to advantage by a volume of noble thought, or the toils of life 
be lightened by the pages of fancy and of wit—while it even does 
one good to have a merry laugh over the veriest buffoonery im- 
aginable, so that it be innocent,—there are, I fear, not hundreds but 


- thousands of writers who might be suppressed with advantage all 


round. In such a category 1 would not put the author of ‘ They 
Have Their Reward’ and ‘The Web of Life.’ If she does not do 
any particular good in the literary world, she is at any rate safe to 
do no harm, 

A word about books of another kind. In an age when there is 
not only a plethora of children’s books of every sort and kind, but 
also of magazines and periodicals for the young, it is strange to be 
reminded of the fact that only a brief time ago, there was no such 
thing in existence as juvenile literature. Two charming papers on 
this subject have just come out by Mr. Charles Welsh—a partner 
in the house of Messrs. Griffith & Farran,—which publishing-house 
is second to none in its production of children’s libraries. Mr. 
Welsh tells us when and where the oldest A B C in the world has 
been found—namely, at Cerveto, as mall village midway between 
Rome and Civita Vecchia, in the year 1836, having probably lain 
in the tomb wherein it had been deposited, for five and twenty 
centurzes! He also gives us copious information regarding the 
early instructions of the Greek and Roman children,—but more 
interesting to the ordinary student is the account of what may be 
fairly claimed as the earliest English book for children of which 
we have any actual knowledge. This is ‘ The Babee’s Book,’ ‘or a 
lyttyl report of how young children should behave.’ 

‘The Babee’s Book’ is in the Harleian collection, in the British 
Museum, and occupies five pages of crabbed and closely written 
MS. Mr. Welsh has been enabled through the courtesy of the au- 
thorities to give a facsimile of one of these interesting pages, in ad- 
dition to many other quaint and curious illustrations. Still better, 
he gives the interpretation of the ‘crabbed page,’ which would 
otherwise be to many altogether unintelligible. A part of it runs 
thus:—‘ Fair babees, when you enter your lord’s place, say “God 
speed,” and salute all there. If any speak to you, look. straight at 
them, and listen-well till they have finished. . . . Answer sensibly, 
shortly and easily. . . . Stand till you aretold to sit. Keep your 
head, handsand feet quiet. Do not scratch yourself, or lean against 
a post, or handle anything near,’ etc. Terse and tothe point as is 
this, its plain-spokenness is even improved upon by a writer in the 
sixteenth century, whose shrewd maxims strike home as keenly 
when applied to the little masters and misses of to-day as they did 
when first enunciated for the benefit of the prim little figures of 
three hundred years ago. ‘It is ill-beseeming to put one in mind 
of an unclean or ill-favored thing. Rub not thy teeth nor crash 
them, nor make anything crack in such manner that thou disquiet 
anybody. In yawning howl not. Hearing thy master or th 
preacher, wriggle not thyself as seeming unable to contain thyself 
within thy skin. If any one had begun to rehearse a history say 
not, I know it well; and if he relate it not right and fully, shake 
not thine head, twinkle not eyes, and snigger not thereat ; much 
less maist thou say, It is not so; thou deceivest thyself.’ 

Can this code of good breeding be improved upon even in this 
boasted nineteenth century? We may not, indeed, ‘ howl’ when 
we yawn, but we, in our teens, are _ as apt to ‘ wriggle’ in our 
skins, and try to cut short a twice-told tale, as ever were our great- 
grandfathers and great-grandmothers at the same time of life. Let 
us hearken to the words of wisdom in ‘ The Babee’s Book’ and its 
successor, ‘ Youth’s Behaviour,’ and do nothing to ‘ disquiet any- 
body,’ either by ‘crashing’ our teeth or by any other method 
known to inventive restlessness, and we shall do something towards 
renovating the manners of a mannerless age. 


LONDON Sept. 18, 1890. L. B. WALFORD. 





Boston Letter «+ 


I HEAR THAT a new edition of the works of the late John Boyle 
O'Reilly is in preparation and will be brought out by his family 
before long. It will contain a number of s never before col- 
lected, and will be prefaced by a full biographical sketch. The 
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life of the poet is being written as rapidly as circumstances permit 
by Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, his successor as editor of The Pilot, and 
will be ready for publication in a few months. A good deal of 
fresh and interesting material has been collected for this book, 
notably the details of the early life of O'Reilly and especially of his 
trials and experiences in English prisons before he was sent out 
to Australia in the convict ship. is associates in those stirring: 
scenes have furnished valuable and interesting information. One 
of them, who shared with him the trials of imprisonment and exile, 
is connected with 7%e Pz/ot. The circumstances of the memorable: 
escape from Australia, the sufferings endured in the attempt, the 
rescue by an American whaler, and the stratagem by which the 
British officer who demanded the refugee at a port at which the 
vessel touched was deceived, will be fully narrated in the biog- 
raphy, which will illustrate also O'Reilly's remarkable career in 
this country, with selections from his unpublished writings. 

No decision as to its character has yet been made by the 
committee in charge of the memorial to the t-editor, but the 
more conservative opinion favors the plan of the Celtic alcove in 
the Public Library rather than a statue. Besides this memorial, 
the Papyrus Club will have another, which it is suggested might 
appropriately take the form of a bust for the proposed alcove. 

The Papyrus Club has already paid its tribute of respect to the 
memory of O’Reilly, who was one of its founders and presidents, 
at a special meeting ; but next Saturday evening, which is the first. 
regular meeting of the season, it will have reminiscences of him 
from members especially familiar with his history, and readings 
from the MSS. of some of his most characteristic poems. It was- 
his habit to read his verses at the Club before they appeared in 

rint, and they gained a fresh impressiveness by the earnest, soul- 
ul spirit of his utterance. “The magnetism of his speech will be 
sadly missed when the poems which are so instinct with his per- 
sonality are read without that peculiar fascination which his de- 
livery gave to them. 

‘Summerland’ is the title of an attractive volume of illustrations 
from nature by Margaret Macdonald Pullman, which Lee & Shepard 
will publish about the tenth of October. There are sixty-three of 
these illustrations, which have been engraved on wood by George 
T. Andrew, and printed under his direction. The scenes depicted’ 
are such as breathe the spirit of the woods, hills, and meadows at 
the season when they are glorified by the summer sunshine. 
Flowers, birds, and animals add their attractions to these pictures, 
in which brooks, and rivers, and the sea are also represented. 
Each full-page illustration is accompanied by a choice sketch from 


‘the artist’s pencil, giving the title. The mechanical execution of 


the book is in keeping with its artistic quality. 

A —— novel by D. R. Locke, so widely known as ‘ Nasby,” 
is to be brought out by Lee & Shepard the latter part of October, 
and as it is a political novel, and gives an inside view of the work- 
ing of the schemes of party politics, it will naturally attract much 
attention. The sketches a character are said to have the vigor of 
life ; there are many dramatic situations, and the pungent flavor of 
satire gives piquancy to the narrative. The moral of the story, 
which has the suggestive title of‘ The Demagogue,’ is not obtruded: 
it is the inability of mere smartness to secure the most desirable 
prizes of life. 

‘Our Destiny,’ a book to show the influence of nationalism upon 
religion and morals, by Lawrence Gronlund, will be published by 
the same firm at about the same time. This is said to be the au- 
thor’s final contribution to socialistic science, and with it will be 
issued a revised edition of his ‘Co-operative Commonwealth,’ 
which is a learned and earnest exposition of the philosophy and 

litical economy of socialism. The newdevelopments in the sub- 
ject since the original work was published are included in this 
volume. 

A number of new juvenile books are to be published by Lee & 
Shepard in the latter part of October. Among them is ‘ The Kelp- 
Gatherers,” by J. T. Trowbridge, in the Start in Life Series. In 
this tale the author, whose faculty as a story-writer for young peo- 
ple has given him a great popularity, introduces characters of es- 
pecial interest to boys, and the care with which he has studied 
them is shown in his spirited and life-like delineations. 

‘ Pards,’ an illustrated story of two homeless boys, is another of 
these juvenile books; and the author, Effie W. Merriman, editor of 
The Pevslecter, Minneapolis, has narrated in an entertaining way 
their progress from absolute destitution to comfort and respecta- 
bility. he attachment of these waifs to each other is an element 
of pathos in the story that appeals to the sympathies, and their 
mutual help is an incitement to similar devotion on the part of the 


er. 
Ingersoll Lockwood, whose ‘ Travels and Adventures of Little 
Baron Trump and his Wonderful Dog Bulger,’ moved the risibili- 
ties of mature as well as youthful readers, has written a book of 
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similar character, which Lee & Shepard will publish in the latter 
rt of October. The title is ‘ Wonderful Deeds and Doings of Little 
iant Boab and his Talking Raven Tabib.’ The marvellous ad- 
ventures of the grandson of Boabdil, the Moor, who is the hero of 
the story, are-amusingly set forth, and besides the interest excited 
by his wonderful feats of strength, the romance of his experiences 
and the comicalities of the talking raven and scolding parrot are 
additional attractions. The book is profusely illustrated by Clifton 
Johnson. ‘ 
Mr. Howells is passing several weeks with his family at Lynn, 
the noted shoe town not far from Boston, which just now affords 
him an opportunity of studying one of those strikes which the com- 
bative omen enter into with peculiar zest. But Mr. Howells 
is engaged,in a.more congenial work—a short serial story for Har- 
per's, which, it is op embodies some of the results'of his Sar- 
atoga observations during the past season. His residence in Lynn is 
in that part of the town where fortunate Bostonians have their 
summer abodes, and has a special interest as the former home of 
the historian Prescott. It commands a fine view of the ocean, and 
the driveway in front is lined with the equipages of the possessors 
of villas at Nahant, Swampscott, and other seaside resorts in the 
neighborhood. 
BOSTON, Sept. 29, 1890. 
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The Lounger 


THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE has settled the question of the 
tariff on works of art. The House proposed to remove the present 
duty of 30 per cent.; the Senate wished it to remain. The Com- 
mittee has ‘split the difference,’ and made the duty 15 per cent. 
This trick of ‘ splitting the difference’ has venerable authority: it 
was tried with the happiest results in the case of the disputed 
ownership of a child, in the Bible narrative. But in that case the 
true mother waived her claim, rather than have her offspring killed 
by the ‘splitting,’ and the judge saw that the child must be hers. 
In the present case, unhappily, no such satisfactory outcome of the 
dispute is possible. If it is right or necessary to tax imported 
works of art at all, thirty per cent. is not too high a duty; if it is 
not right, there should be no tax at all. A duty of fifteen per 
cent. will displease every one who takes the slightest interest in the 
matter—that is to say, the artists and art-lovers of America, who 
protest against any tax at all, and ‘Tom’ Donaldson, who wants a 
prohibitive one. But the latter will be better pleased than the former. 





TURNING FROM ‘A Humble Romance,’ the other evening, after 
reading three of the short stories in which Miss Wilkins has caught 
so skilfully certain phases of New England life, I picked up a copy 
of ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ and read an equal number of Mr. 
Kipling’s sketches of love and adventure in British India. They 
were the first of his stories I had read; and the reading brought a 
shock of surprise and admiration. Naturally, I could not but com- 
pare them with the ‘ humble romances’ of the other writer. ‘ What 
a contrast!’ I exclaimed. ‘Here is art, imagination, style. Miss 
Wilkins tells a plain tale in plain language; as you read you are 
apt to find your eyes moistening ; or else they break into a smile— 
often the rainbow-smile that gleams through tears. But your pulse 
is always cool; you are never startled, never carried away. With 
Kipling’s pase before you. on the other hand, all your faculties are 
stimulated ; your imagination is wakened, and yields itself to the 
romancer’s will. This is literature; and this young Anglo-Indian 
is a master of his craft.’ 





I HAVE READ other stories of Mr. Kipling’s, since then, and 
others of Miss Wilkins’s; and I am still a great admirer of their 
work. But I am by no means so sure, now, that the Englishman 
is the better man. His vigor, freshness and individuality, and the 
novelty of his themes, are calculated to make a stronger impression 
upon the American reader at first sight than the more hackneyed 
motives and simpler style of the New Englander. But is their art 
really finer? Are the Tales more likely to live than the Romances ? 
I doubt it. To ‘startle, waylay and alarm ’ is not always the surest 
way to make a lasting conquest. Mr. Kipling’s individuality is 
more pronounced ; but there is a mannerism about his writing that 
wearies after a while. He is self-conscious to a degree; often he 
is the hero, or a chief actor, in his own tales. The personality of 
Miss Wilkins, on the contrary, is the last thing one thinks of in 
reading her stories. Afterwards he may feel some curiosity as to 
her traits and training, but at the time he cares for nothing but the 
story. So simple is her method that the plot of each narrative 
seems to unfold itself. Is this the cunning art that conceals itself? 
or is it the artlessness of a simple nature? It matters little: the 
result is the same; and one may not go far wrong who surmises 
that the ‘day’ of the ‘Humble Romance’ may be a longer one 
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than that of the ‘ Plain Tales.’ It is not a bad plan, by the way, 
to read a few of the Romances after reading a .few of the Tales: 
each of the two books is likely to pall upon the palate if read persis- 
tently, and no better ‘corrective’ of either could be found than the: 
other affords. 





NO ONE WHO KNOWS Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, or is fa-- 
miliar with her writings, need be told that she is nota contributor 
to The People’s Home Journal; no more was she the author of 
the story called ‘Between Man and Wife,’ which appeared over 
her name.in a recent issue of that paper. The tale was manufac- 
tured from a little sketch contributed by Mrs. Davis to another 
periodical some time ago. If Mrs. Davis cared to take the case to 
court, she would doubtless get damages, for while the law is too- 
lenient in the matter of literary property, there is some limit to the 
outrages that can be perpetrated upon authors, and that limit has- 
been reached in this case. 





NO CLEVERER, WITTIER nor more plain-spoken periodical comes- 
to my desk than Zhe Scots Observer, ‘an Imperial Review’ pub- 
lished in Edinburgh and edited, in great part, by that origina 
poet and finished prose-writer, Mr. W. E. Henley. There is never 
a number of this transatlantic weekly that has not some two or 
three notable contributions. Some of the best verses of Rudyard: 
Kipling have made their first appearance in its columns, and some 
of R. L. Stevenson’s most ieandand prose, conspicuously his Father 
Damien letter. But it is not of these I would speak: one expects 
good work from famous writers; it is the unsigned contributions 
that I have in mind—the more or less editorial matter. Whoever 
writes these articles (there may be more than one pen in the case} 
is a hard hitter and deals telling blows. In the last number to 
reach me—that of Sept. 13—there is an article on ‘ The Whole Duty 
of Criticism,’ which ascribes to Sir Theodore Martin the author- 
ship of an anonymous attack, in Blackwood'’s Magazine, on Miss- 
Ada Rehan’s Rosalind. It even goes a step farther, and more 
than hints that Lady Martin, herself, who as Helen Faucit was a 
favorite Rosalind of our fathers, may be the author. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Odserver insinuates that Oscar 
Wilde, in ‘ Dorian Gray,’ has freely ‘ borrowed ’ from other authors. 
The resemblances between Mr. Wilde’s story and ‘ A Rebours,’ by 
J. K. Huysmanns, ‘ are so many and so striking that it is impossible 
to entertain the theory of accidental coincidence.’ Not only Huys- 
mann, but Balzac and our own Hawthorne are said to have lent 
something more than inspiration to the apostle of zstheticism.. 
Can it be that Mr. Wilde is over-cultivating the art which he so 
cleverly described in a recent magazine article ? 





I HEARD IT SAID in ‘the trade,’ some time ago, that there was a 
reaction against the vile and vicious in literature, but I fear the re- 
port had no foundation in fact. There may not be so great a de- 
mand for native vice in novels, but the taste for foreign vice is ap- 
parently increasing, and we have not the decency to pull even the 
flimsy veil of an unsuggestive title over it, but with brutal frank- 
ness tell the reader on the cover what he may expect to find inside. 
Yet if a man writes perfectly proper stories, he is sometimes. 
treated with contempt. Thus Zhe Scots Observer says of Mr.- 
William Black :— 

His productions are read, either serially or in volume, in all the- 

middle-class homes of Britain, in all the Academies of cultured Philis-- 
tinism. There is no need of a ‘locked cupboard’ for him ; he may lie 
without offence or suspicion on the drawing-room table, and be read 
without a flutter by the most innocent maiden, for he reveals to her 
nothing she does not know or cannot readily guess. 
I fancy it is not altogether Mr. Black’s morality, however, that irri- 
tates the Odserver, for there is this sting in the tail of the article :— 
‘But for him, in all probability, Hebridean seas would have 
remained unsailed by Yankee yachts, Highland moors and forests- 
would have gone unrented by Yankee sportsmen, and Highland: 
estates might perchance have escaped the many-dollared but in- 
delicate attentions of Yankee millionaires.’ That is, perhaps, the 
real quarrel with the novelist. The difficulty is not so much his- 
morals as our millions. 





THAT IRREPRESSIBLE SCOTCHMAN, Robert Buchanan, not 
finding enough magazines in all England to hold all his literary 
productions, is about to establish a new monthly called The Bu- 
chanan Reflector. Fancy having to read a magazine that is alk 
Buchanan, whether direct or reflected. I suppose in the periodicals- 
for which he writes from time to time, he is under a certain.amount- 
of editorial restraint ; yet even this has not taken the bumptious- 
ness out of his contributions. What will they be, then, when he 
has nothing but his own sweet will to curb him? There will not 
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be much ‘ reflection’ about the Buchanan Reflector, | fear, nor much 
of ap tay that is sober and dignified. Mr. Buchanan is a man 
who owes his reputation, such as it is, to the belligerent rather than 
the literary tone of his writings. 





NEWS COMES FROM MEXICO that afamous English romancer 
(perhaps finding England too small for himself J/ss Mr. Kipling) 
is about to ‘do’ our sister Republic. A despatch of Sept. 26 
says :-— 

Rider Haggard will arrive here early this winter and be a guest of 
‘T. Gladwynn Jebb, Managing Director of the Santa Fé Copper Mine in 
‘the State of Chiapas. Haggard proposes to visit that little-known State 
and penetrate its trackless forests, and also to visit the ruins of Palenque. 
He has been studying up the history and antiquities of Mexico in Eng- 
land, and has absolutely refused to read Wallace’s ‘Fair God’ and 
other Mexican romances le8t they should color his mind. He prefers to 
gather his impressions at first hand. He will write a historical romance 

ased on the ancient civilization of Mexico. 

Mr. Haggard must abstain from reading Mr. Janvier’s ‘ Aztec 
‘Treasure-House,’ as well as Gen. Wallace’s ‘ Fair God.’ In fact, 
it might be just as well to stay away from Mexico altogether, and 
forget the little he may ever have known of its history. Then he 
<could invent without restraint. 





International Copyright 

THe SECRETARY of the Copyright League desires us to 
all attention to the fact that membership of the League is 
not confined to writers; any one who desires the reform of 
our Copyright laws is el: gible to membership upon signing 
the Constitution’ of the League and paying the annual fee 
{$2). This is certainly a very small amount to contribute to 
so important a reform, and it is earnestly desired that the 
list may include at least all of those who are identified with 
literary work, in order that the unanimity of the demand of 
American writers for International Copyright may be em- 
phasized. Itis especially desired to extend the membership 
of the League before the meeting of Congress in December. 
The annual meeting will be held in New York early in No- 
vember, and members enrolled before that date will be duly 
notified. The President of the League is Mr. Lowell; the 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. Stedman, Gen. Wallace and Dr. Eggle- 
ston;the Treasurer, Col. Thos. W. Knox; the Secretary, Mr. 
R. U. Johnson. Checks for annual dues should be sent to 
‘Col. T. W. Knox at 149 Fifth Avenue. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the campaign fund of the League are also 
solicited. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Howarp Crossy has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. George Haven Putnam. The letter 
which called it forth was printed in these columns a week 
ago. 

My Dear Sir: Yours of yesterday is just received. I deeply 
regret that I have exposed myself to the severe animadversions of 
one whom I so greatly respect as yourself, and I should hasten to 
‘say ‘ Peccavi’ on general principles that you must be right and I 
wrong, were it not that I cannot deny my convictions. There are 
two specific charges you make against me in your letter—one of 
falsely charging publishers with publishing foreign works without 
authority, and the other of denying authors’ productions to be 
property. 

As to the first charge, I used the word ‘all’ in the common 
usage for ‘very many. Perhaps I should not have done it. 
df I were to write the letter again;~I should say ‘very many.’ 
A did not think when, currente calamo, 1 wrote the word that 


_ it would be pressed to a literal meaning. I would say ‘all man- 


afacturers wish a high tariff,’ and yet it is understood that 
‘there are exceptions. Still, I confess that it would have been bet- 
ter for me to have written ‘very many.’ I have known publishers 
‘in New York of the very first rank to publish an English work 
without the knowledge of the author, and to think they did the 
‘tight thing when they sent a bonus to him after the sale. I sup- 

sed that this was the accepted rule in the trade, the reason be- 
ing that since Government did not prevent ‘oer (as it should), 
‘the best thing for the author was to outflank the pirates and secure 
‘something for the author. Now, as to the other charge, I hold 
‘that the proposition that an author’s work is not property is proved 
to be the sentiment of mankind by the /¢mztations of copyright. 
If his work were property, there could be o limitation. My house 
iis mine and my heirs’ for ever. No law can say ‘after fourteen 
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years it belongs to anybody.’ If my book (written and published) 
is my property, then no one can ever touch it without my permis- 
sion or that of my heirs. Where would be Shakespeare 6r Bacon 
to-day? And what would my respected friend, Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, be in publishing some of the English classics? The ar- 
gument for copyright is on a totally different basis. There are two 
grounds of moral conduct—one the ground of rg and the other 
that of courtesy. 1 argue for copyright on the latter only. The 
published book is made temporary property by law, as a courtesy 
to the author. The law is analogous to a protective tariff. It en- 
courages production. Every nation ought to have a stringent 
copyright law to this end. It is also analogous to a patent 
law. There is no inherent property in either case, but cour- 
tesy and brotherly regard should guide our actions. Now, if 
the nation refuse to give us copyright, what is best for our 
brother, the author, in England? Is it not that a respectable firm 
act as his guardian and get him something, when otherwise he will 
have nothing? I do not touch the question of ow much he should 
have. IfI did, I should say treat him as if he had voluntarily 
chosen the publisher. Give him the same returns that he would 
have had if he had chosen the publisher. But I leave out the 
amount of the bonus. I only argue that a bonus should be paid 
him, as the best thing for 42m, until the nation does its duty and 
gives a copyright law. . 

Now, my dear Mr. Putnam, however much you may disagree 
with me, do not, I pray, use towards me such strange words as 
‘barbarous,’ ‘ Fiji,’ ‘Barbary Corsair,’ etc., which are not argu- 
ment, and which are not pleasant to receive from those we respect. 

In the matter of Dr. Funk, I replied to a letter of his, in which 
he asked my opinion of his two letters as against The Evening 
Post's charges. I answered without the slightest prejudice on 
either side. Both Mr. Godkin and Dr. Funk are, to a certain ex- 
tent, personal friends, whom I have always esteemed. I believe 
they are both honest men, differing in their views, and both of 
them, like myself, making mistakes sometimes. I would no more 
sipport Dr. Funk in what I thought to be a wrong than I would 
support Mr. Godkin in a like case. In my letter I expressly say 
that it is against good morals to run off with an author’s work. On 
that ground I have always advocated a strict copyright law. I have 
written and spoken for it for years. But I base the moral char- 
acter of the matter on courtesy and not on the rights of property. 
I remain, with sincere regard, yours ever truly, 

HOWARD CROSBY. 

116 EAST NINETEENTH STREET, Sept. 23. 


The Evening Post makes this comment on the subject:— 


The weak place in Dr, Crosby's argumentation is his refusal to 
discuss the question of literary property in the region of ethics, in 
which, only, a theologian is cipal to examine it, and his seeking 
refuge, like all the pirates, behind the negligence or unscrupulous- 
ness or barbarism of legislators. To a moralist the weakness of 
the defence which the common or statute law throws or has thrown 
around any kind of property is, or ought to be, amatter of no con- 
sequence. From Dr. Funk, who is actually in business as a pirate, 
one can hardly expect this, Doctor of Divinity though he be, but 
from Dr. Crosby we expected better things. 





Twenty “Immortelles” 

YIELDING to an apparently general desire on the part of 
our readers, which has found expression many times in pri- 
vate letters addressed to the editors, as well as in the print- 
ed comments on our Academy composed exclusively of men, 
we take pleasure in hereby throwing open the polls 
again, this time for the election of an Academy to be com- 
posed of the éwenty writers whom our readers deem the trues. 
representatives of what is best in cultivated American woman- 
hood. Voters should be careful not to put more than twenty 
names upon their lists, and to write only on one side of the 
paper. Every list must contain the writer’s name and ad- 
dress, though these will not be published. If the balloting 
proceeds as briskly as we expect it to, the result will be an- 
nounced in Zhe Critic of Oct. 25. For the convenience of 
voters, we print the names of a large number of writers not 
unknown to the reading public. It is by no means neces- 
sary to confine one’s choice to these 138 ladies; but with- 
out some such guide, the voter is in danger of overlooking 
the very name that he or she would be least willing to omit. 
Isabella M. Alden (‘ Pansy’), Lucy Larcom, 

Elizabeth Akers Allen, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
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Julie K. Wetherill Baker, 
Amelia E. B rr, 

Charlotte Fiske Bates, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, 
Elizabeth W. Bellamy, Harriet M. Lothrop (‘ Margaret 
Mary E. Blake, Sidney ’), 

‘Gertrude Bloede (‘ Stuart Sterne’), Flora Haines Loughhead, 

Sarah K. Bolton, M. G. McClelland, 

Anna Lynch Botta, Harriet M. Miller (‘Olive Thorne’ 
Anna C, Brackett, Miller), 

Mary E. Bradley, Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Mary D. Brine, Mary N. Murfree (‘ Charles Egbert 


Josephine Lazarus, 
Anna H. Leonowens, 
Lucy C. Lillie, 

Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Mary A. Livermore, 


Frances Hodgson Burnett, Craddock’), 

Clara Louise Burnham, Elizabeth Parker (Bessie Chandler), 
Helen Campbell, Elizabeth Peabody, 

Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Lillah Cabot Perry, 

Elizabeth W. Champney, Nora Perry, 

Amélie Rives Chanler, S. M. B. Piatt, 


Edna D. Cheney, 


Mary N. Prescott, 
Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, 


Harriet W. Preston, 


Ella Dietz Clymer, Margaret J. Preston, 
Florence Earle Coates, Edna Dean Proctor, 
Helen Gray Cone, Agnes E. Repplier, 


Rose Terry Cooke, Abby Sage Richardson, 
Ina D. Coolbrith, Anna Katherine Green Rohlfs, 
Jennie C. Croly (‘Jennie June’), Alice Wellington Rollins, 
Margaret Crosby, Viola Roseboro, 
Elizabeth B. Custer, Lucia G. Runkle, 
Caroline H, Dall, Mary J. Safford, 
Danske Dandridge, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Mollie Elliott Seawell, 
Margaret Deland, Mary J. Serrano, 
Mary Ainge DeVere (‘Madeline Olive Risley Seward, 
Bridges 5 M. E. W. Sherwood, 
Abby Morton Diaz, Millicent W. Shinn, 
Anna E. Dickinson, May Riley Smith, 

Anna Bowman Dodd, E, D. E. N. Southworth, 
Mary Abigail Dodge (‘ Gail Hamil- Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
ton’), Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Elizabeth B. Stoddard, 
Julia C. R. Dorr, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Amanda M. Douglas, Ruth McEnery Stuart, 


Maud Howe Elliott, Margaret Sullivan, 
Kate Field, Mary an Terhune (‘ Marion 
Annie A. Fields, Harland’), 


Alice Fletcher, Blanche Willis Howard Teufel, 
Julia C. Fletcher (‘ George Flem- Celia Thaxter, 

ing’), Edith M. Thomas, 
Mary Hallock Foote, Mary S. Tiernan, 
Alice French (‘Octave Thanet’), Mary Agnes Tincker, - 
Dora Reade Goodale, Mary Ashley Townsend, 
Elaine Goodale, Virginia F. Townsend, 
Sally P. McLean Greene, M. G. van Rensselaer, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, Jeannette H. Walworth. 
Susan Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Kate Gannett Wells, 
Rose G. Harrison (‘ Lucas Malet’), A. D, T. Whitney, 
Constance Cary Harrison, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Christine Terhune Herrick, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, Frances E. Willard, 
Laura C. Holloway, Annis Lee Wister, 
Julia Ward Howe, Kate Tannatt Woods, 
Ellen Mackay Hutchinson, Katherine Pearson Woods, 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, Celia P. Woolley, 
Lucia W. Jennison(‘ Owen Innsly’), Sarah Channing Woolsey (‘Susan 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Coolidge’), 
Harriet E, Kimball, Abba Gould Woolson, 
Grace King, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
Ellen Olney Kirke, Katharine Prescott Wormeley, 
Martha J. Lamb, Lillie Chace Wyman. 





Current Criticism 


IT MAY BE SO IN ENGLAND.—It is an easy and striking thing to 
Say that fiction is degenerating. According to some J ge coeay ne 
people, it has been steadily descending the moral scale since first 
the art of lying, to borrow.an apt expression from Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
<ame into vogue in England. Richardson was lofty; some have 
ventured to call him sublime ; certainly he was highly moral. But 
Fielding, though a magistrate, was a low rogue, and the taint he 
introduced into fiction has been developing ever since. It is clearly 
discernible in the works of Scott: what could be plainer than some 
of the scenes in his novels? And since Scott’s day, the process of 
deterioration has gone consistently on through the writings of 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. We are not going to at- 
tempt to controvert that view of the case: it would be idle. But 
for ourselves we are of opinion that ‘ things are all the other way,’ 
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and assuredly we think the present pein has a right to con- 
gratulate itself on the healthy tone of its fiction. Bad novels there 
are, it is true, but their defects are more commonly intellectual and 
imaginative than moral. It is a question capable of easy settle- 
ment. Let any one who desires proof on the point take, the works 
of a dozen of our leading novelists, analyze them, and say what 
there is in them to pervert and demoralize. We believe it would 
be found that the best novelists of the day are really finical and 
fastidious on the score of morality. Thackeray complained that 
the author of ‘Tom Jones ’ was the last who ventured to depict a 
man. Since Thackeray’s time the natural man has been kept more 
and more in the background. The noble fellow with his huge ap- 
petite for evil is not among the c/zenté/e of living novelists of note. 
Nor is he popular with those who have charge of the mechanical 
production and distribution of books.— Zhe Publishers’ Circular. 





HENRY JAMES ON LITERARY ART.—Life consists of the per- 
sonal experiments of each of us, and the point of an experiment is 
that it shall succeed. What we contribute is our treatment of the 
material, our rendering of the text, ourstyle. A sense of the quali- 
ties of a style is so rare that many persons should doubtless be for- 
given for not being able to read, or, at all events, to enjoy, us. But 
is that a reason for giving it up, for not being, in this other sphere, 
if one possibly can, a Macaulay, a Ruskin,a Renan? Ah, we must 
write our best: it’s the great thing we can do in the world, on the 
right side. One has one’s form, gue diable, and a mighty good 
thing that one has. I’m not afraid of putting life into mine, with- 
out unduly squeezing it. I’m not afraid of putting on honor, and 
courage, and charity, without spoiling them; on the contrary, I'll 
only do them good. People may not read you at sight, may not 
like you, but there’s a chance they'll come round ; the only way to 
court the chanée is to keep it up—always to keep it up. That’s 
what I do, my dear fellow, if you don’t think I’ve perseverance. If 
some one likes it here and there, if you give a little impression of 
solidity, that’s your reward; besides, of course, the pleasure for 
yourself.’— Gabriel Nash, in‘ The Tragic Muse.’ m 





EMERSONIAN SIMPLICITY.—[Emerson’s] pitch is very high, and 
nothing is more wonderful than the simplicity of his style in deal- 
ing with the most difficult and mysterious questions of life. But 
his simplicity is only verbal. It requires a special culture to enjoy 
him thoroughly. He, too, talks about his subjects. His most inti- 
mate friends could not be sure that they knew precisely what he 
believed in regard to those questions which must have been, above 
all others, interesting to him. We discover in his essays wit, 
humor, fancy, shrewd common sense, and a profound intuitive fac- 
ulty. He makes a great many » eee re he relates numerous 
anecdotes, and he will even condescend to play upon a word, as 
when he says that the highest ambition of an ancient Egyptian 
seemed to be to be well buried, and that a rich man of that country 
might have been properly styled a pyramidaire rather than a mil- 
lionaire. He is always charming to those who know how to read 
him, but you must not look for logical coherence. His sentences, 
to use once more his often quoted confession, are ‘infinitely repel- 
lent particles.’ He understood his own limitations, and was wise 
enough to observe them. We can well imagine how tame and 
lame a formal argument would have been from him, and heartily 
rejoice that he never returned to cut a thesis up into firstly and 
secondly, He gave us of his best, and, though he left us little in- 
struction, his work will always remain-a source of inspiration.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 





THE CHARM OF THE MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN.—The matchless 
charm of the might-have-been is dearer to me than any joy in mere 
accomplishment. Of the fortune which is made, the book which is 
written, the picture which is painted, there is an end so far as per-* 
sonal interest goes. It has-emerged from the haze of the contem- 

lated and taken a clear, definite outline; the romance of possi- 

ility has gone from it. But that which is undone supplies lasting 
food to the imagination. It is pleasanter to sit by one’s own fire- 
side of a winter's night and dissect the latest financial project by 
which an always-unfortunate, always hopeful neighbor is prepared 
to lose another slice of his fortune, than to follow a bragging, 
smug-faced, successful man about, as with an insinuated boast he 
shows in turn his furniture, his a his horses, and all his 
other damning proofs of having lived in direct opposition to the 
ideal life. And surely to loiter in a woody lane on a summer after- 
noon and listen to a young poet describing the never-to-be-printed 
tragedy by which he hopes to electrify London, until you are almost 
infected with his enthusiasm, is more like real poetry than to 
stand before an author's bookcase and number row upon row of 
the books by which he has achieved fame. Until the crash actually 
comes, you have the pleasure of hoping that your neighbor's long 
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ill-luck is at last to turn; and until the young poet becomes dis- 

sted with a return of his manuscripts and goes into a place in 
the city, it is a delight to sit on the willow-stump by the river and 
share his dreams. Do not be like the foolish ones who fear to 
havea pet lest it die and they sorrow; before the climax comes 
other aspirants claiming your sympathy will have dulled your be- 
lief in their predecessors.—P. Anderson Graham, in Macmillan'’s. 





A HINT ON LIBRARY-MAKING.—Some years ago, having set- 
tled in London and in a neighborhood not 5 from the principal 
centres of the second-hand book trade, I sat —— down, so to 
speak, to collect a library. Since then I find that I have, on an av- 
erage, bought a book a day; some persons may be interested to 
know the result. In the first place, a library—and we speak, of 
course, of the ideal library—is not a mere collection of books, but a 
collection with a character. Its formation consists in the discov- 
ery and accumulation of the greatest original productions of the 
past, the most valuable sources of information ; in fine, of the mate- 
rials, it may almost be said, of thought, study, and actual intellectual 
or literary activity. Having settled what one is attempting, it is 
absolutely necessary to form some idea of the scale and proportion 
to be adhered to. Most libraries perhaps, and almost all collec- 
tions, grow, as it seems, unavoidably, certainly unrestrainably : the 
dazed proprietor sometimes looking on in helpless confusion, as the 
Directors of the East India Company did upon the increase of the 
territories which have now become a vast empire. My own idea 
of size is that a good-sized study, in which a man can reach any 
volume in three or four steps from his own working chair, should 
contain what is wanted ; and that, as for number, an excellent repre- 
sentative collection which omits no important field of human thought 
or production may be got together in the form of, Jet us say, 1500 
to 2000 volumes. This I am inclined to think a rather liberal esti- 
mate even for an individual of the most humane tastes surrounded 
by a group (which should not be too large) of sympathetic borrow- 
ing friends. To attempt to be exhaustive, even in any single 
branch, is to go to the British Museum (where, after all, there is no 
‘ subject-index’), or to go mad. But to be representative is still 
possible.— Zhe St. Fames’s Gazette. 





A PURGATORY OF WORDS.—Not humaan life itself is more varied 
and more chequered than the career of certain words. Both have 
their fashion and their little day; but when these drop out of line, 
they are not dead but sleeping. After rest, labor: they emerge 
once more to adjust emubone to fresh relations and new combi- 
nations—all the tiresome old associations and conventions with 
which men bound them to their fellows forgotten and forgiven. In 
this cuckoo age everything stales rapidly. An expanding dictionary 
of the temporarily obsolete (as well as the available) words might be 
of service to writers who have no instinct to feel for themselves 
when a word or expression has got worn out, falsified, and savor- 
less. Immortal makers and their works may be left to fend for 
themselves: Time, who restores all things, will put them right 
with posterity ; and if by chance a barbarism & /a mode has slipped 
itself in, its surroundings will hallow its use. Many apt, strong, 
useful, or picturesque words are so ruined by constant iteration or 
by improper association that one grows sick of the sound of them. 
Thus is the world’s dust-heap strewn with good words gone wrong 
and awaiting resurrection.— Zhe Scots Observer. 





Notes 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. publish to-day (Saturday) the Life 
of Cardinal Newman, by Richard H. Hutton, editor of 7Ze Specta- 
tor; an edition, from new plates, of Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,’ limited to 100 copies, the illustraticns, by E. H. Garrett, as well 

© as the text, being printed on me paper ; Lowell’s ‘ Fable for 
Critics,’ with outline portraits of the authors introduced, by Joseph 
Linden Smith; ‘ After the Ball, and Her Lover’s Friend,’ a new 
edition of poems by Nora Perry; and new editions of Mrs. Wig- 
wg ‘Summer in a Cajion’ and Mr. Cranch’s ‘ The Bird and the 

ll, with Other Poems.’ 

—‘ The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
Milnes, Lord Houghton,’ by T. Wemyss Reid, and ‘ English Sani- 
tary Institutions, Reviewed in their Course of Development and in 
Some of Their Political and Social Relations,’ by Sir John Simon, 
are in the press of the Cassell Publishing Co. 

—Dunlop’s Stage News anncunces the incorporation of the 
Dramatic Development Co., the principal incorporators being Mr. 
Edmund C. Stanton, Director of the Metropolitan Opera House, 


and Mr. W. F. G. Shanks of the 7rzbune. The concern is under- 
stood to have the backing of a literary gentleman of means, who 
desires to encourage dramatic literature by affording authors an 
opportunity of having their plays tried publicly in the presence of 
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managers, actors, critics, etc. To prevent, so far as pone the 
gathering of partial audiences, no one interested in the perform- 
ances will be permitted to pass a friend into the house free. The 
Company will bear all the expenses : if a play is condemned, it will 
lose whatever is lost ; if it is approved and obtains a purchaser or 
lessee, the Company will receive a commission on the sale or lease. 
The performances will be given in various theatres in New York or 
other cities by specially engaged companies. Stock-companies and 
sometimes travelling stars will be employed to ‘try on’ plays of 
promise. Any author can avail himself of this scheme. Printed 
rules and other information may. be had on application (with two- 
ceht stamp for reply) to Mr. Shanks, Box 2747, New York City. 

—Dr. A. M. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 
will give a lecture on ‘Cardinal Newman and the Oxford Move- 
ment’ in the Adams Chapel of the Union Theological Seminary on 
Monday, Oct. 6, at four o’clock. 

—D. Lothrop Co. issue this week two stories of adventure— 
Grant Allen’s ‘ Wednesday the Tenth’ and Willis Boyd Allen’s 
‘Lion City of Africa;’ and two illustrated quartos—‘ The Poets’ 
Year,’ by Oscar Fay Adams, and ‘Great Cities of the World,’ ed- 
ited by Elbridge S. Brooks. A new edition of Prof Nourse’s 
‘ American Explorations in the Ice Zones’ is also just ready. ‘An 
Adirondack Camp,’ by Margaret Sidney, in the October Wide 
Awake, is the prelude to a volume with the same title to be issued 
this fall. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have in press a volume of studies 
among the tenements of New York, entitled ‘ How the Other Half 
Lives.’ The book was written by Jacob A. Riis, who has been for 
many years a reporter at Police Headquarters. Scrzbner’s Maga- 
zine months ago had an interesting article on this subject by Mr. 
Riis. The volume will contain forty illustrations from instanta- 
neous photographs. 


—‘ New Lamps for Old,’ the three-act ‘eccentric comedy’ with 
which Mr. Daly will open the season at his New York theatre on 
Tuesday, Oct. 7, is the work of Jerome K. Jerome, the popular 
young English writer whose ‘ Maister of Woodbarrow’ is now 
drawing Mr. Sothern’s admirers to the Lyceum Theatre. 


—It is expected that the twelfth annual Literary Congress, which 
will be opened at the Mansion House, London, to-day, will be an 
advance on any of previous years. The Lord Mayor is to preside 
at the preliminary meeting, and in the evening will entertain the 
delegates at a banquet. The Society of Authors of France and of 
Germany have appointed representatives, and the proceedings will 
extend over seven days. The English society is preparing recep- 
tions and other entertainments in honor of its guests. Among the 
more important subjects for discussion are the copyright laws be- 
tween England and various European countries and America, the 
necessity of an international convention protecting more completely 
the property of authors in their works, and the relations between 
authors and publishers. 

—The next meeting of the Western Authors and Artists will be 
held in Kansas City on Wednesday next, Oct. 8. Prof. Wm. H. 
— of Park College, Missouri, is the acting President of the 
Club. 

—A number of literary women will take part in the Congress of 
Women which is to be held in Toronto, Canada, on October 14. 
Among the speakers will be Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Kate 
Gannet Wells and Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods. 

—The proposal of the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke to purchase 
Dove Cottage as a memorial of Wordsworth has met with gratify; 
ing success. Of the 1ooo/. required, about 660/. had been sub- 
scribed on Sept. 15. Admirers of the poet should send their con- 
tributions to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. George S. Craik, 29 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


—An interesting sketch of Mme. Rattazzi has appeared in the 
Sunday World over the signature ‘ J. C.’—the initials of the editor, 
Mr. Julius Chambers. The article is apropos of the lady’s reported 
engagement to the orator and author Emilio Castelar, ex-President 
of Sain, Mme. Rattazzi is the daughter of Sir Thomas Wyse and 
Letitia, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte. She was born in 1830, 
was married in 1850 to a wealthy Austrian named Frederick de 
Solms, in 1860 to the Italian Prime Minister Rattazzi, and about 
1877 to the Baron de Rute. She has written much in Italian but 
more in French, and employed many a “om de plume. She is one 
of the best known women in Europe. Castelar is her junior by 
two years, 

—Mr. Andrew Lang is the subject of the engraved portrait in the 
October Book Buyer. The igen sg sketch gives an idea of 
the personality of the man, as well as of his career as an author. 
Rudyard Kipling, whose portrait appears in the same number, is 
described in an article from which one can learn a good deal about 
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the new writer and his books. In the ‘Library’ the editor gos- 
sips about the future of American letters. 


—An amusing letter from Charles Dickens to a friend, describ- 
ing the death of Grip, the famous raven of ‘ Barnaby Rudge,’ has 
turned up. It is dated ‘ Devonshire Terrace, 15th June, 1841,’ and 
appears in the Manchester City News. Grip, it is recorded, died 
from influenza, his last words being * Halloa, old girl!’ 

—‘ The good people,’ says Dr. Holmes in The Atlantic, this 
month, ‘ have no suspicion of how much a single line, a single expres- 
sion, may cost its author. The wits used to say that Rogers—the 
poet once before referred to, old Samuel Rogers, author of “ The 
Pleasures of Memory ” and giver of famous breakfasts—was accus- 
tomed to have straw laid before the house whenever he had just 
given birth to a couplet.’ 

—Reviewing ‘ The Encyclopedia Americana,’ The Atheneum 
observes :—‘ On the whole our countrymen have been well treated. 
Facts are presented accurately, judgment is given with sobriety, 
and there is a complete absence of “gush.” In the articles on Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Browning, and, above all, Newman, this last quality 
is as welcome as it was unexpected.’ 

—‘ Modern Ghosts,’ the new Odd Number volume soon to be 
published by Harper & Bros., contains seven stories—two from the 
French, two from the Spanish, one from the German, one from the 
Swedish, and one from the Italian. They were written by Guy de 
Maupassant, Gustavo A. Becquer, Pedro de Alarcén, Leopold 
Kompert, Alexander S. Kielland, and G. Magherini-Graziani, and 
translated by Jonathan Sturges, Rollo Ogden, Charles Flint Mc- 
Clumpha, and Mary A. Craig. The introduction is by George 
William Curtis. j 

—Curiosity has often been expressed as to the author’s meaning 
in the last two lines of ‘ Lead, Kindly Light,’ the lines being :— 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since and lost awhile. 
One suggestion is that they alluded to intimations of immortality in 
childhood, as interpreted by Wordsworth. Some ten years ago 
Newman was asked to define his meaning, but he evaded an an- 
swer as follows :— 

You flatter me by your question ; but I think it was Keble who, when 
asked it in his own case, answered that poets were not bound to be crit- 
ics or to give a sense to what they had written; and, though I am not, 
like him, a poet, at least I may plead that Iam not bound to remember 
my own meaning, whatever it was, at the end of almost fifty years. Any- 
how, there must be a statute of limitation for writers of verse, or it 
would be quite a tyranny if, in an art which is the expression not of 
truth but of imagination and sentiment, one were obliged to be ready 
for examination on the transient states of mind which come-upon one 
when homesick or seasick, or in any other way sensitive or excited. 

—Harper & Bros. announce for early publication ‘A Boy's Town,’ 
by William Dean Howells. Aside from the fact that this is Mr. 
Howells’s first venture in the field of juvenile literature, the story 
has a special interest on account of the many passages of auto- 
biography which it contains. 

—A ‘special’ to the Zrzbune dated Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 26, 
announced Prof. Willard Fiske’s prospective departure for Eu- 
rope on Oct. 1. 

He has settled up the accounts in the big suit and is now numbered 
among the millionaires. He will be accompanied by Edward H Wood- 
ruff, a former Librarian of Cornell University. The intention of Mr. 
Fiske is to have his large collection of the works of Petrarch properly 
catalogued. His rare and rich library of Icelandic literature will also be 
catalogued. He will not occupy the villa Forini as in former years, but 
aill rent a still more beautiful villa on the outskirts of Florence, where 
he will receive and entertain his many friends, American and European. 
President White [Adams ?] and bride, of Cornell University, are expect- 
ed to be guests of Mr. Fiske in the coming year. 

—Col. Church has made such progress with his Life of John 
Ericsson that Messrs. Scribner now include it among the books 
which they expect to have ready this fall. Col. Church was inti- 
mately acquainted with Ericsson and has had access to all the family 
papers. There will be two volumes, with fifty illustrations. 


—Of the late Earl of Rosslyn, a Scottish contemporary ob- 
serves :—‘ A kindly and serviceable man, he was extremely popular 
with his friends. He was a capital judge of a horse, and of a chef; 
more than once, we believe, he preached a sound and sensible ser- 
mon. He also wrote verse.’ His vers de soczété are what he will 
be remembered by. His epigram on Greville’s ‘Memoirs’ will not 
soon be forgotten. It begins :— 

For fifty years he listened at the door, 
He heard some secrets and invented more. 

—The Sun attributes to Miss Sadie Elliott, daughter of the late 
Bishop of Georgia, the anonymous novel now running in Scrzbner's 
Magazine, 
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—The Hon. John Jay, ex-Minister to Austria and grandson of 
America’s first Chief Justice, is sufficiently well known as a writer 
and speaker for the readers of a literary paper to learn with special 
regret of the accident by which he was knocked down by a cab, 
and his leg broken, in Madison Avenue, on Sept. 25. It is feared 
that, in his seventy-fourth year, a complete recovery of strength by 
the injured limb is impossible. 

—Duprat & Co. are publishing by subscription an ¢dztion de 
grand luze, limited to 150 numbered copies, of Shakespeare's 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’ The text is from the latest revised edi- 
tions, and there is an introduction by Dr. J. W. Rolfe. Seventeen 
illustrations have been designed and etched by Paul Avril. The 
volume contains about 220 pages, large octavo, printed with the 
types and on the-presses of D. Jouaust. 

—It is said that the local guide at Oxford once escorted a party, 
consisting chiefly of American tourists, to Balliol College, rbd hav- 
ing informed them that the Master of Balliol was the celebrated 
Prof. Jowett, continued :—‘ Those are Prof. Benjamin Jowett’s 
study windows, and there,’—throwing a handful of gravel against 
the panes and bringing the poor Grecian, livid with fury, to the win- 
dow,—‘ and there, ladies and gentlemen, is Prof. Benjamin Jowett 
himself.’ : 

—‘ Civilization: An Historical Review of its Elements,’ will 
soon be issued by S. C. Griggs & Co. The author is Charles 
Morris of Philadelphia. The same publishers announce a popular 
work, entitled ‘ Hindu Literature ; or, The Ancient Books of India,’ 
by Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed. 

—Mrs. Burton Harrison, well known as a writer of short stories 
and novelettes, has just finished the most important work she has 
yet undertaken. It is a novel of Southern life before, during and 
after the War, and deals with scenes and incidents with which no 
one is more familiar than she. Its name is ‘ Flower de Hundred : 
The Story of a Virginia Plantation,’ and it will be published during 
the fall by the Cassell Publishing Co. The same house announces 
‘ London Street Arabs,’ by Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Dorothy Tennant), 
which is described as a collection of pictures of London street-life 
taken from original drawings by the author, who furnishes some 
information as to the mode adopted in making her sketches, and 
narrates various anecdotes respecting her models. 


—Johns Hopkins University reopened on Wednesday. Presi- 
dent Gilman, reinvigorated by his European tour, will deliver a 
series of lectures on European topics. Between 400 and 500 stu- 
dents are expected. The ladies in various cities who are trying 
to get $100,000 to establish a woman’s medical college in connec- 
tion with the Johns Hopkins Hospital have raised already more than 
$60,000, 

—-The Albany Book Co. announces for publication on Oct. 10 
a new novel by Arthur Dudley Vinton, entitled ‘ Looking Further 
Backward ’"—‘an answer to and continuation of Edward Bellamy’s 
famous novel, “ Looking Backward.”’ 


—T. Y. Crowell & Co. will publish to-day (Saturday) ‘ Bramp- 
ton Sketches’ (illustrated), by Mrs. William Claflin; ‘ Gospel 
Stories,’ by Count Tolstoi, translated by Nathan Haskell Dole; 
and ‘ Half a Dozen Boys,’ by Anna Chapin Ray. On Oct. 11 they 
will issue ‘Famous English Authors,’ by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, 
and ‘ Gold Nails to Hang Memories On,’ a unique birthday-book, 
by Miss Elizabeth A. Allen; and, on Oct. 18, illustrated editions 
of ‘Tom Brown at Rugby’ and ‘Jane Eyre.’ The two latter will 
be published also in an ¢dztzon de luxe, limited to 250 copies, num- 
bered, with Japan proofs mounted. 

—Prof. James Bryce, M.P., who is now travelling in this country, 
has written an article for the October North American Review on 
the powers of the Speaker of the House of Representatives. This 
is the first article written by Mr. Bryce for a periodical since the 
publication of ‘The American Commonwealth.” Mme. Adam has 
written for the same number an amusing article on ‘American 
Girls in Europe.’ 

—The 7Zzmes-Star of Cincinnati directs attention to the fact 
that the city of Cincinnati is by no means lacking in ‘ literary lights,’ 
its list of 2//umznat7z including Edward L. Anderson, author of 
‘Six Months in Norway,’ ‘ Northern Ballads’ and ‘ Modern Horse- 
manship’; Prof. Venable, poet and historian; James E. Murdoch, 
the veteran actor, and author of ‘ The Stage: A Series of Dramatic 
Sketches’; Dr. T. C. Minor, medical writer and-romancer both; 
Rabbi David Phillipson, author of ‘ The Jew in English Fiction’ ; 
John James Piatt, the poet, and his poetical wife; Judge M. F. 
Force, Gen. H. M. Cist and Gen. — D. Cox, contributors to the 
Scribners’ Campaigns of the Civil War Series; Benn Pitman, au- 
thor of ‘ Phonography ’; and the Hon. Rufus King. Besides these 
there are various writers of text-books or professional treatises. 
Chicago must look to her laurels. 
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ing the book-trade. 


it is sought to force them to take the c 


good ground. for suit, as the life of a copyright is only forty-two 
aarp and plaintiff’s exclusive right had expired. The copyright 

ad been accepted with the understanding that, at the end of the 
period for which it was granted, the work should become the prop- 
This is the first expression by a court of stand- 
ing on the matter in dispute, though suits are pending all the way 
Technically there may be no case for 
the Merriams ; but the people who buy a facsimile of the dictionary 
of 1847 are no more getting a ‘Webster's Unabridged,’ as that 
term is understood to-day, than the person who should buy a cheap 
reprint of a Harper's Magazine of 1850 would be getting a copy 
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from Maine to California. 
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Publications Received 
ublications is acknowledged inthis column. Further notice 
epend upon its interest and importance. 


oven of new 
of any work will 
given the publication is issued in New York.] 


Adams, H. History of the United States. 


Anglomaniacs, The. $1........ ...eseees. 3 Sa Rieck 
BR cnasinana 

Brown, H. F. The Venetian Printing-Press. $6......... 

Real Happenings. 30c..... ........ 


Bolton, S. K. Famous European Artists. 
Claflin, Mrs. M. B. 
Cheever, H. A. Little Miss Boston. 


1.25. 


—In the United States Circuit Court, at St. Louis, on Sept. 26, 
ustice Miller rendered an important decision in a case now agitat- 
Messrs. G. & C. Merriam brought suit against 
a aes number of publishers to prevent them from selling reprints 
of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary of 1847. The defendents are 
selling a book, produced by the photo-lithographic process, at less 
than one-half what the Merriams charge for the latest edition, and 

ie book off the market, or 
else print plainly in connection with the titlean announcement that 
it is not the latest revised work made by the Merriams. 
ents here demurred, but while Justice Miller overruled the de- 
murrer, in doing so he practically said that the plaintiffs had no 


Vols. V. and VI. 


pe P. Putnam’s Sons, 
ieseae T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Drayton, H. S. 


Farrar, Canon, 
Field, E. A Little Book of 


Gray, A.C. 
Humphrey, F. A. 


Milton, John. 


‘geant, 


Edgren, A. H. French Grammar. 
Passion Play at Oberammergau. 25¢..... 
Field, E. A Little Book of Western Verse. $ 
Franzos, K. E. The Chief Justice. 
Gesetze Uber das Urheberrecht..... ....... 
Gillette, L. F. W. Editorials and Other Waif: 
Glover, E. Family Manners. 

rr the Best of big $x.25. 
ittle Pilgrims at 


t. 


Meredith, W. T. Not of Her Father’s Race. 
Complete Poetical Works. Wit 


The Great Mill Street Mystery. 5 
Smith, G. J. Synopsis of Fnglish and American Literature. 
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WECM DERRIIOII, 55 oni cnc innsieciiscasecantines Fowler Wells Co.. 
NGI TET ES Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

5c +++++-John W, Lovell Co. 
rofitable Tales. $1.25.......... Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


1.25. 







...Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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ipzig: G. Hedele. 

. Fowler Wells Co. 
. ¥. Crowell & Co. 
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ymouth. $1.25. 
Boston: Congregational S. S. and Pub’g Society. 





Jaeger, H. Hendrik Ibsen. Tr. by W. M. Payne. $1.50. 
Defend- ay Chieago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
aay W. Principles of Psychology. 2 vols. $6........ .....e. Henry Holt & Co.. 
ee: Oe, ONC nnn a chviecdne sousees caedsuen ig ohn W. Lovell Co. 
Lamb. C._ The Adventures of Ulysses. $1.25...+.......22205: hila.: Gebbie & Co. 
Lathrop, C.C. A Secret Institution. 50€...........seeseeeeeee ...-Bryant Pub. Co. 
Litchfield, G. D. Little Venice. 75¢ -........... phantmntesired G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Maclay, A.C. Mito Vashiki. $1.50..00.....ccccccece®eccccse G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Masson, G. H. Her Nurse’s Vengeance. asc....... ++ eeeee «John W. Lovell Co 


i iss wails minha . Cassell Pub’g Co. 
Life and Notes by T Newton. 


‘ 2vols. Phila: Gebbie & Co. 
Moulton, L. C. Stories Told at Twilight. $1.25............. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
New Testament. ‘ Finger’ edition.. ..........c.ceseeeecees Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
ENG bk S506 we cc vuekcvaveces cdnes? cbs London: Moffatt & Paige. 
Parr, L. Dumps. g0C.... .c.csc0 cee ove Seeegnseadiesaheraties John W. Lovell Co, 
Plympton, A,G. Dear Daughter Dorothy. $r............... Boston: Roberts Bros. 


PEA a John W. Lovell Co. 


$1.20. 
Phila : Gebbie & Co.. 
Sterne, Stuart. Piero da Castiglione. $1. ...........eee00e Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Stoddard, W. O. Chuck Purdy. $1.25....06 2. cess ceeee Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


Swan, H. Colloquial French for Travellers..............eeeeceeeeseecees 


Brentano’s. 


Van Dyke, H. J. The Church: Her Ministry and Sacraments. $1.50 


T. Y_ Crowell & Co. Williams, R. O. 


Wolff, J. The Robber Count. Tr. by W. H. an 


Boston: Congregational S, S and Pub’g Society. 


Cowley, E. 





The Writers of Genesis. $r.... ............ 
Curzon, L. H. The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. $r1.75...... 
Dieulafoy, T. At Susa. Tr. by F.L. White. $5... ..- 


. «--Phila.: Gebbie & Co. 
ovnee Phila.: Gebbie & Co. 


homas Whittaker. 
Wood, H. F. 
Zoe. 


Woodberry, G. E. Studies in Letters and Life. 
The Night of the Third Ult. soc 
By the Author of Miss Toosey’s Mission. 60¢......... Boston: Roberts Bros. 


A. D. F, Randclph & Co. 


Vincent, M. R. Word Studies in the New Testament. Vol. Ill. $4. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


When no addressis Vittum, E.N. Faithon the Frontier. $r.50. 
: oston: Congregational S. S. and Pub’g Society. 
$2 each. Wesselhoeft, L. F. The Winds, The Woods and the Wanderer. $1.25. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 3 Boston: Roberts Bros. 
....Cassell Publishing Co, Whitney, Mrs. A. D.T. Ascutney Street. $1.50 ....... - Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Our Dictionaries. © Grieg......cccccccccsccscces Henry Holt & Co. 
Wilson, Mrs. E.C. A Royal Hunt. $1.50. 


egational S S. and Pub’g Society. 
E. R. Winslow. $1.50. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

eee Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Foha W. Lovell Co, 


Boston: Con 








Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


BROOKLYN HouskE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


LEGGAT BROS,’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 

; BOOKS, RARE 

MILLION curious & currEnT, 
ON HAND 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 

ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 

Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 

LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


8:1 CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 East FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square ) 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD Aanp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to. any address. 








ESIRABLE OFFICES to rent, singly or in suites, 
in the BIBLE HOUSE, Astor Piace, with steam 
heat, electric lights, elevators, and all modern conven- 
iences. Rents moderate. 
WILLIAM FOULKE, Treasurer, 
Room 6, Bible House. 


BANGS & CO., 
UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS,COINS, 
A Solicited. 





Autographs, Consignments 
soy Broadway, New York. 


New York City, 505 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
CADEMIC_ CLASSES FOR GIRLS. Open 
Oct. 1st. Preparation for the Harvard examina- 
tion, and all Colleges for women. Daily instruc. 
tion and practice in Delsarte Gymnastics. Lois A- 
Bancs ail Mary B, Wurron, A.B. 





Tennessee, Nashville. 

ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY _ Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing to pursue higher courses. 

Address Wits Wi.iams, Secretary. 





Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


go West 23D St., New York City. 





DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 


JOHN PIERCE 
No Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry. 
Old Bogitch Poetry, Old English Literature. First 





Out of the way Book. 





iw you want back numbers of any Magazine or Re- 
view, write to H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10TH 
street, N.Y. ST. NICHOLAS a pBa Pas 





Photo Trading Post. 


Headquarters of the Chautauqua School of 
Photography. Publishers of Photographic 
Times and Annual, Manufacturers of all 
sorts of Photo material, specially the Water- 
bury, the Irving View, and Advill cameras, 


Send for catalogue. 


THE Scovitt & Apams Co., 
423 Broome Srt., N. Y. 





Back numbers of Harper, Century, and Scribner, 
ro cents each. Other periodicals at ageeg, Mo rates, 
Send for a catalogue. A.S. Crark, 34 Park Row. 
New York City. 


A LEGEND OF THE 
I P H ] GEN | A ILIAD--Romantic—Dramat- 
ic— Classic—with other poems; a beautiful book. Sold 


only by the author, Send fifty cents, pat note or 
stamps. A. R. Darrow, 40 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 
Booxs Purcnasep For CasH. CaTatocuss IssvzD 
E. W. Joxunson, 1336 Broadway. N. Y. City. 











Pennsylvania, eet. 
OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Seventh year. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. Address 
Miss Marte Hotmes Bisnor for catalogue. 


PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
COLLEGE CITY, CALIFORNIA. 


A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, J.C. KEITH, Prest, 








Conservatory of Elocution and Acting. 


MISS MARY H. WILFORD, 


Successor to the late Prof. Tuos. F. Witrorp, A.M 
Academies and Schools in New York and Brooklyn. ] 


of Music of the City of New York and several of the 


and Professor of Elocution at the Grand Conservatory 





Special and espe attention given to Vocal Culture, Defective Articulation, Stage In- 


struction, Gesturing and Action. 


Special Reading and Dramatic Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen may be formed at any 


tim 


e. 
Professionals and Amateurs coached and Rehearsals directed. 


For terms and dates for the season of 1890-91 address 


FRANK J. WILFORD, Business Manager. 


206 SOUTH 8TH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


CHERMERHORN’S Txacuers® AGENCY. 
Oldest and best 
3 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 








CONNECTICUT. 





Compaction. Woodside, Hartford. 
OME AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Sixteenth year. 
Opens Sept. 17, 1890. 
Principal, Miss Sara J. Smit. 
Assist. Prin., Mrs. R. M. LATHROP 





Connections. s Lyme 
LACK SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory ccheck for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartiett, A.M., Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave 

HE ELDERAGE. Famity ScHoot ror YounG 
Lapiges teats located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Misses Bancs, Principals. 





Connecticut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. CADY'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Lapigs. Institute Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut. New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
“ ‘eos ” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 





Principat. Thorough instruction in English. 

French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 
Boarding Pupils, $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 18c0. 
C ollege Preparatory Course. 





Connecticut, N: 

Iss BAIRD'S Ss INSTITUTE. A Home School 
for Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
ing pupils limited to twenty. Excellent ad- 

vantages in Music, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months, Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 





Connecticut, Hillside. Norwalk. 
EADS SCHOOL fcr Girls and Young 
Ladies re- opens October 2, 1890. College Pre- 
= paratory Department fits for any College. 
ee lete course in Literature, Languages, and Art. 
5) Musical Department. Beautiful location. Ap- 
se ay should be made son: 





Connecticut, Stamfor 

ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Estab- 
lished in 1855. ares for college, travel 
"he bas od by which the mental 
faculties are educated will be found in the second edition 

of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on “* Concentrated Attention,” 
gow sendy, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 

or! 


and home. 





Connecticut, Wallingford. 

OSEMARY HALL.—BO ARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical and preparatory courses. P:incipals—Miss 

LansinG and iss Ruutz Rees. Christmas Term 
— October 2. For Catalogues address Rosemary 
all. 
Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family School for thirty 
) Boys. Address, 
J. C. Brinsmapg, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





Moeyient Anna 
HN'S co LEGE. rorst Session commence, 
Ae September. Eight Departments and Four 
Couses © Study. Buildings heated by steam. 
Terms ne eaten For catal x“uX e Presidents 
Tuomas Fett, LL. LD. P 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts, Amhers' 
RS. R. G. WILLIAMS? SELECT FAMILY 
Fl. School, for a limited number of yo" perl — 
= younger sisters when desired. 
d n_all resp $350. 


ener oe ridge. 

HE CAMBRID bGE SCHOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. Bagish, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 

comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. No crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. Address, 

Mr. Artuur Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
HH“ AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 














“Tue Ems.” Miss Porter, Principal. Cer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. 
Quincy Method for Children. 





MPESLEYAN AC 
ESLEYA MCAD! EMY. One of the half- 
dozen best ——— and cl schools in 
New En The payment of in ‘ad- 
vance will cover o aan with for Fall 
= oy, yminning Ave: 27. Send for catalogue to Rev. 








A SPECIALTY. 
Reliable House- 


hold Linens, Pure 
Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 





logue for the ask- 
ing. > James McCutcHzon & 
+ “Tue Linen STORE.” 

64 West 23rd St., New York. 


A NEW BOOK 


FROM COVER TO COVER. 
FULLY ABREAST WITH THE TIMES. 





WEBSTER’ S 


INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





The Authentic “Unabridged,” comprising the 
issues of 1864,’79 and 84, copyrighted Be 
of the undersigned, is now oroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged, and bears the name of 

Webster’s International Dictionary. 

Editorial work upon this revision has been in 
progress for over 10 Years, 

Not less than One Hundred  o. editorial 
laborers have been engaged upon it 

Over $300,000 expended in its preparation 
before the first copy was printed. 
= com 7 ©; with any other Dictionary 

ited. G@ BEST. 


<. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. U.S. A. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated pamphlet free. 





You buy 


me, a Remington Standard Typewriter. 


I write 


Your business letters. 


He reads 


your well-written letter and concludes 
to purchase. 


You sell 


a good-sized bill of goods. 
I did it. 


Am I not entitled to some credit ? 
Mind you Iam a 


Remington 


Bt Standard 


Typewriter. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 





A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in-- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality,. 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. H. K. CLarke, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


“It has proved of great value for its tonic- 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“* Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 











In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


NEW STUDIO. 
= NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 
-PACH BROS. 
‘ 4 zz 93 BROADWAY, 
Cor. 22nd ST., NEW YORK, 











Invested to yield a pres 
ent income of from 6 per- 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wu. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 




















Bank & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
SpsciaL Dssicns on 
APPLICATION. 

A. H. Andrews & Co. . 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f’g Co. 
76 Firrn Ave., N.Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & CO0.’S 










Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO.; Dorchester, Mass. 








: = ie MISSES MACKIE’S 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. DRY GOODS. 
New York City, ifth Avenue. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, TT eect Sean Soe, ae 
New Hampsh hire, Hanover. school continues the careful trainin and A rnold 


R ScHoo. oF Science AND THE ARTS. 
org ddress the President, or 


E. R. Ruccuss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 
GFied tot HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. . Lim- 


ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 


struction, ——. for College. 
W. H. Sesey, A.M., Principal. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
(CSepts sath. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 





Sept. 24th. Preparation for college a specialty. 
Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 


_on our certificate. ADALINE W. STERtING, CAROLINE 


M. Gerrisn, A.B. 


New 
TEVE 5 yet HOOL.” The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of Linger Ho- 
ken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. 17, ool upils 
.prepared for Schools of Science and Coll re- 
.paratory Class $75 per annum. All other C onl $150 
per annum. 








New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
R SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
Si 5 JERSEY INSTITUTE. 





atst year be- 


gins Sept. 17th, 1290. Both sexes. Prepares for 


any College, Teaching, or ae French,{Ger-* 


man, Music, Art, Military Drill . Trask, Prin. 








NEW YORK. 





New 
BELLS “COLLEGE, “FOR WOMEN. 
ll Courses of Study. Location beau- 
diful a healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next eS Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Cai 
E. S. Fausen, D. D., President. 


thorough instruction in every department, for which it 
has hitherto been so years known. 





New York Ctr § 2 West 56t 
HE PARK C GEL EGIATE. ‘SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens "Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school rooms. 
Emer E. Puiturrs, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 
RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Facing Central Park, WRe-opens October 1. 








New York Ci See &- 71st 
EST END SCH Gols iate, Junior, and 
Primary Depusuneae. and Military Drill and 





Gymnasium. 
CugsTeR Donatpson, A.M., Principal. 
New York ay East 68 


= MISSES. REAKS ROARDING AND 
Day Scuoot ror YounG Lapigs AND CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. rst. 
Circulars sent on ors 





gma New York, Pough 





YNDON HALL a A ‘Girls’ Boarding and Day 
oo. po 7 ame Circulars by mail. SAMUEL 
W. Buck, A 
New York, T. town-on-the-Hudson. 


ISS BULKLEtY’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR oP will re-open Wed- 
nesday, Sept. r7th. 








OHIO. 





Ohio, Fey 
AKE ERIE ‘SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
and a h. Excellent acvantages ia Natural 
© aoe Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 





— Cohaatta, 151 East Broad St. 

ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St., 
Columbus, O. S acenerane in Language, 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fall 
term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxford 
XFORD (0. ) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 
180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison. Conservatory of Music and Art, 
| vacation parties. Rev. Fave WALKER, Presi- 
ent. 











New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 


New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Ave 
UFFALO SEMINARY. The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For rt address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 








New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL. A preparatory school 
cs. for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $ so 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Princi 





New York, Newburgh. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 


+. 1890 





New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
=, admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
“Re-opens 3 Oct. 1st. Miss NortH and Miss Barngs, 
Principals. 


New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Degrees 
Bi sventy c given by py Satie an Fall Ey 9 ex- 
r 29. Free Scholar- 





- ship of $50 Sa eens to the student that neous the best 


examination into the man Class. Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students. Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 





New York Ci t 24th Street 
MERICAN A A SEMY F THE "DRAMA- 
A TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 
City. The next Academic year commences Oct. 
27th. For particulars, address the Secretary. 
New York City, 624 Madison Ave., near soth St. 
nS BENTLEY ange ee Baws. an 
e-opens, at above ad ober 1st, 1890. 
Wiiu1am Jonss, A. B. ( ard), Principal. 
After Sept. 2oth the principal will be at the school 








_ each day from zr till z. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 


HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
comery R, Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster, 

Four boys received as members of the Head- 

sg" 's bomen At present there are two vacancies, 
rx has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbi ia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a can ate for admis- 

sion rejected. 





— lvania, Liti 
N HALL * SEMINARY. —A School for 
The and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 
home; thorough | methods; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of tudy ; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 

T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
coptienaty healthful location. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 


College or business. Boys sunt this year to Yale, — 
vard, and Princeton. Spec we of youn; ; Se 
Number limited. H. STROUT, Prin. 





Pennsylvania, Chambe 
ILSON COLLEGE. FO {YOUNG WOMEN. 
Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidi 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, room, etc. 
all College Studies except Music and Art. e itusic 
College and Art School. Music Dep: a ged: is year, 
144, independent of free classes. l Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
some park, large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium, 
observatory, laboratory, etc. Annex No. 2 finished 
pt. 1, 1889, with 40 new rooms. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 43t5 Walnut St, 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home Senom. For Twenty Girts. Under the 

of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cierc. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
M ‘ee Iss oreasras’s | SEBO. FOR GIRLS will 


Three b will 
tones Teosived | wd the family. — 








Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

N ALL THE YEAR ROUND SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS. Add: Headmaster, Lock Box 785, 
Philadelphia P, O., Pa. 





Constable & Co. 


AUTUMN STYLES. 


DRESS GOODS. 


BANNOCKBURN TWEEDS, 


Welsh Homespuns, Clan Plaids, 
Irish Poplins. 


SCOTCH SKIRTINGS. 


CAMEL’S HAIR 
in New Shades for Street and 
House Wear. 


VIGOGNE, DAMASSE 
For Street and Opera Cloaks. 


PARIS EMBROIDERED ROBES, . 


Embroidered Crepons, Nun’s Veilings 
AND 


CACHMERE d’ECOSSE. 


Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 











All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


‘AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, ~- PRopRIgToR. 











THE JESTER. 


A beautifully Seed, | humorous weekly, 


oe. aL 


rite for specimens. Tut 





